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BELL SYSTEM TEAMWORK I!S A VITAL FACTOR 
IN EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL TELEPHONE SERVICE 


Direct Distance Dialing is an example of the 


value of unified research, manufacture and operations 


‘ie are great advantages to the 
public and the nation in the way the 
Bell System is set up to provide tele- 
phone service. It is a very simple 
form of organization, with four 
essential parts. 


Bell ‘Telephone Laboratories does 
the research. 

The Western Electric Company 
is the Bell System unit which does 
manufacturing, handles supply, and 
installs central office equipment. 

‘Twenty-one Bell Telephone oper- 
ating companies provide service 
within their respective territories. 

The American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company co-ordinates 
the whole enterprise and furnishes 
nationwide service over Long Dis- 
tance lines. 

Each is experienced and efficient 
in its own field. But the particular 
value of each is greatly extended be- 
cause all four parts are in one organ- 
ization and work together as a team. 


Direct Distance Dialing—one of 
the greatest advances in the speed 
and convenience of telephone serv- 
ice—is an example of the value of 
this unified setup. 

Already more than 8,000,000 tele- 
phone customers in more than 700 
localities can dial direct to as many 
as 46,000,000 telephones throughout 
the country. Each month there are 
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EXAMPLE OF TEAMWORK. At left is new fast-moving switch (actual size) used in Direct 
Distance Dialing. Many of them go into action automatically every time you dial. Enclosed 
in gas-filled glass tubes to assure perfect contacts. Made to last 40 years. The result of 
Bell Telephone Laboratories and Western Electric working together to get the best and most 
economical design. At right is remarkable new machine, designed by Western Electric, 
which automatically assembles 360 switches an hour at a very small cost. 


more. Millions of others can dial 
direct over shorter out-of-town dis- 
tances. Calls as far as 3000 miles 
away go through in seconds. 


All of this didn’t just happen. It 
called for years of intensive planning, 
the invention of wholly new ma- 
chines and equipment, and the de- 
velopment of new operating and 
accounting techniques. 

Research alone couldn’t have done 


it. Neither manufacturing nor 
operations separately could have 


done it. And just money couldn't 
have done it, although it takes 
money and a lot of it for telephone 
improvement. 


The simple truth is that it could 
never have been done so quickly and 
so economically without the unified 
setup of the Bell System. 


For many a year it has given dy- 
namic drive and direction to the 
business and provided the most and 
the best telephone service in the 
world. 
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NLY ten percent of the business 
meetings held each year are 
worth putting on. The other 90 
percent of conferences, sales meet- 
ings, pep sessions, conventions, and 
so forth, should not have been held. 
This was the not-so-startling dis- 
covery of an organization called 
Executive Communications, Inc., 
which made a survey of companies 
that held about 300,000 meetings 
in an 18-month period. The firm, 
which specializes in the study of 
meetings and their reasons for 
being, is made up of James O. Rice, 
formerly a vice-president of Mc- 
Kinsey & Co.; Coleman Lee Finkel, 
long with Bendix Aviation Corp.; 
and Edward O. Malott, Jr., who 
used to be on the faculty of the 
University of Virginia’s School of 
Business Administration. 


Four Causes of Failure 

This triumvirate directed the 
survey and analyzed its findings. 
Four main sources of failure were 
found: 


1. The meeting process itself was 
simply incapable of accomplishing 
the objectives of the meetings. 
(Wrong tool.) 

2. Few companies had a yard- 
stick by which an executive could 
determine whether a meeting 
should be held. (No tool.) 

3. Lack of preparation for meet- 
ings led to them trailing off into 
inconclusive discussions. (Tool not 
sharpened. ) 

4. Too many meetings were held 
according to regular schedule— 
weekly, monthly, or at set intervals 

instead of when there was some- 
thing to talk about. (Improper use 
of tool.) 


Meetings can not only generate 
a harmful chain reaction, they’also 
tend to weaken management think- 
ing. The chain reaction occurs be- 
cause poor meetings, being incon- 
clusive, breed more meetings. If 
meetings become too ingrained a 
habit, Executive Communications 
has concluded, they tend to slow 
progress and delay decisions. 
Everybody waits for the “group 
think” of the meetings. 

“Decision-making and creativity 
are functions of the individual,” 
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the three consultants agree. ‘To 
use a group mechanism to accom- 
plish these ends stifles creativity 
and often results in ‘decisions’ that 
are not decisions at all but com- 
promises.” 

One of the survey’s freshest and 
most useful findings is that few 
executives know just what a meet- 
ing can do and what it can’t. The 
lack of understanding of the limita- 
tion and potential of meetings is a 
dangerous gray area in the minds 
of most executives. 

More complete understanding of 
the meeting process will produce 
better and fewer meetings. Better 
preparation will not only make for 
better meetings but participants 
who have done their homework will 
find they need fewer and fewer 
meetings. 

Like many other management 
techniques, meetings had _ their 
vogue and became a bit of a fad, 
especially when set in an environ- 
ment of “democratic management.” 
The fashion apparently has had 
its day. (United States Rubber 
Company, for example, recently 
announced that it had abandoned 
management by committee to re- 
turn to individual authority.) 


Keep the Baby 

But it would be unwise to put 
an end to all meetings. That would 
be like throwing the baby out with 
the bath water. Keep the baby but 
train it. The article by Osmond 
Turner in our November 1958 
issue contains some very practical 
ideas for conducting fewer, shorter, 
and better meetings. 

Our issue next month will con- 
tain an article by Norm Schlagel, 
vice-president of marketing at Cory 
Corp., in which he shows how 
regular weekly meetings (and not 
one, but two) help bridge a serious 
gap in company communications. 
Marketing-manufacturing liaison 
has improved tremendously. For 
example, of the approximately 
18,000 orders received every month, 
partial back-orders had to be placed 
on from 5,000 to 7,000. That figure 
has been cut to 200. The meetings 
help do it. 


Chiohes hrf Johnson 
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Burroughs Electronic 
Accounting machines 


Photograph taken at Miracle Mile Shopping Center, Pontiac, Michigan. 
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speed ledger postings 66°3% for J.C.PENNEY 


“Always First Quality” is the standard 
of excellence that the J. C. Penney 
Company applies to its broad lines of 
merchandise and to the equipment 
that controls its internal operations. 


Case in point: the five Burroughs 
Electronic Accounting Machines that 
this billion-dollar-a-year firm uses for 
posting the income and expense ledger 
cards for each of the 420 stores in its 
Eastern Region and for daily posting 
of accounts payable ledgers for J. C. 
Penney’s 10,000 vendors. 
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Penney’s says “The great speed and 
automation of these very advanced 
machines enable our operators to post 
over 1,000 entries a day as compared 
with 600 on conventional equipment 
—a gain of over 6623 %.” 

Speed? Automation? Among many 
other functions, the Burroughs Elec- 
tronic Accounting Machines position 
forms automatically to the correct 
posting line, electronically verify 
proper account selection and electron- 
ically read and print out the balance. 


What about your accounting or data 
processing problem? Is it a big, un- 
commonly complicated one? Or a 
small, relatively simple one? There's 
an advanced Burroughs answer—from 
electromechanical and electronic ac- 
counting machines all the way to giant- 
capacity electronic computer systems. 


Call our nearby branch office and talk 
with a Burroughs Systems Counselor 
right away. Or write to Burroughs 
Corporation, Burroughs Division, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 

Burroughs—TM 


Burroughs Corporation 
“NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 








Do’s and Dont'’s of 
EDP — 


¢ Based on the experience of 17 
companies 

e Researched by a team of experts 

e Evaluated in one concise book 


Business Experience 
with 
Electronic Computers 


A synthesis of what has been learned from 
electronic data processing installations 


$5.00 


. an examination of the following 
areas in the light of those crucial 
choices which bear most strongly on 
the success or failure of an EDP 
program... 


Making the Decision: the decision- 
making study, determining the work to 
be processed electronically, the detailed 
study, selection of equipment. 


Preparing for and Introducing Elec- 
tronic Equipment: company education 
and public relations, the programming 
group, defining the scope of the first 
application, establishing an operating 
pian and a program timetable, working 
methods, coding techniques, controls, 
new clerical procedures and organiza- 
tion changes, program debugging and 
systems testing, parallel operation and 
conversion. 


Operating Electronic Equipment: posi- 
tion of the EDP machine center in the 
corporate organization structure, operat- 
ing the EDP machine center, program 
maintenance and revision. 

Plus—Relations with the manufacturer; 


Some unresolved matters and some 
thoughts on the next five years. 


USE THIS COUPON TO ORDER 


Orders from outside continental U.S. and Canada 
must be accompanied by remittance. 


NAME 


FIRM 
ADDRESS............-.- 


yee DEPT. A 
aon CONTROLLERS 


INSTITUTE 
RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION. 
INC. 2 park avenue | 


new york 16 new york | 


() Check enclosed. 
C) Bill me. 
© Bill my firm. 





ETTERS reom READERS 


Tests—tThe Dim View 


That article by Lyle Spencer in 
your October issue sure makes a 
mighty strong case for the use of 
psychological tests in personnel selec- 
tion. 

But wasn’t such a persuasive argu- 
ment to be expected from the presi- 
dent of a company that sells and 
services psychological tests? 

Mr. Spencer had the courage and 
good sense to include the usual warn- 
ings about tests—that they were not 
to be overrelied upon, that they had 
to be carefully administered by 
qualified specialists, and so forth. 

My objection to the articles arises 
from two omissions. One was, I 
suppose, inevitable. Ethics and a 
sense of personal modesty must have 
prevented Mr. Spencer from warning 
about the low-grade companies that 
are peddling—and pushing—tests as 
if they were sheets of paper. The 
upstanding firms like Mr. Spencer’s 
Science Research Associates and The 
Psychological Corporation and other 
fine organizations cannot be accused 
of this type of pernicious promotion 
leading to a promiscuous use of tests 
by highly unqualified people. But 
what about the snake-oil boys now 
huckstering tests? 

Mr. Spencer confesses that “the 
psychologists who developed these 
tests in their laboratories never ex- 
pected their science to be embraced 
so ardently by businessmen.” Quite 
so. Their pain is somewhat similar 
te that of the atomic scientists who 
don’t like what the generals are doing 
with their bombs. 

I work for a company where the 
vice-president of industrial relations 
places a great deal of reliance on 
tests. He won’t make a major selec- 
tion or promotion before he has the 
findings of a battery of tests. He 
doesn’t interpret the results or use 
them as a general guide. He follows 
the scores just as literally as a grade- 
school teacher does in ranking a 
class based on marks in spelling tests 
and so forth. 

The worst damage done by tests 
comes about through their abuse by 
executives who are just bright enough 
to be aware of their own inadequacies 
but not smart enough to know what 
to do about it. 

As long as test results can fall into 
the hands of petty despots, I’m agin 
’em, regardless.—Name and company 
withheld. 

Our December issue will contain a detailed 
report of the celebrated hoax perpetrated 
by Prof. Ross Stagner upon a group of per- 





sonnel managers, demonstrating how credu- 
lous executives can be hoodwinked by tests. 


Readership Survey Tips 


I seek information concerning 
readership surveys. We carried out 
a small study two years ago in our 
own offices with a mailed question- 
naire and are now in the process of 
looking around for a_ professional 
study. With the usual small budget 
of a religious publication, we are 
forced to rule out pretty much the 
personal interview type of survey that 
we would prefer. Do you have an 
alternative plan or suggestion that 
might give us some indication in the 
attitudinal and motivational field? 
THEODORE B. PRATT, executive direc- 
tor, Presbyterian Survey, Richmond, 
Virginia. 

This is the most 
persistent editorial problem. Other than per- 


certainly pressing and 
sonal interviews with all readers—an obvious 


impossibility—there remains only personal 


interviews with a carefully selected sample 
Mailed questionnaires are not 
the built-in bias: You 


only hear from the people who want to be 


of readers. 
reliable because of 


heard from. The respondents select themselves, 


and the return is hardly representative. 


More Secretaries’ Letters 


May we have your permission to 
reprint the article entitled “Office 
Girls Who Could Be Spared,” by Ruth 
Dreischmeyer, which appeared in the 
August 1959 issue of your magazine? 

We should like very much to use 
this article as it carries an important 
and thought-provoking message for 
all businesswomen.—HELEN HECHT, 
Bulletin Committee, Glass City Chap- 
ter, National Secretaries Association 
(International), Toledo, Ohio. 


You have our most willing permission to 
reprint the article. 


Business Giving 


I noted with interest the article in 
your October issue entitled “Tips on 
Business Giving.’”’ Where can I write 
to receive the folder “Business Gifts 
at Christmas—Good or Bad?”—Ray 
JOHNSON, Toronto, Ont. 


The booklet is available from Business 
Goodwill Advisory Council, 1145 Nineteenth 
St. N. W., Washington, D. C.; or 620 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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Plan Insurance Display 
At 1964 World’s Fair 


PROPOSAL to erect a large 

insurance center at the 1964 
New York World’s Fair has been 
approved by the Board of Directors 
of the American Institute for 
Property and Liability Under- 
writers, Inc. 


Daniel S. Sterling, vice-president 
of the Long Island chapter of 
Chartered Property and Casualty 
Underwriters, has been appointed 
chairman of the committee to ex- 
ecute the plan. It will be known as 
the World’s Fair Insurance Center 
Committee. 


Seek Industry Support 


According to Mr. Sterling, who 
also is a partner of Central Under- 
writers Agency, Forest Hills, N. Y., 
the WFIC committee will seek the 
endorsement and financial support 
of every segment of the insurance 
industry, including stock, mutual, 
reciprocal, and life insurance com- 
panies, associations, direct writers, 
and brokers’ and agents’ groups. 


The insurance center will high- 
light the significance of the insur- 
ance industry’s contributions to the 
American economy, including its 
roles as a major financing force, a 
creator of employment, and the 
bedrock of industrial and family 
security. 


Institutional Exhibits 


The exhibits will be institutional 
in character, with emphasis on 
color and three-dimensional repre- 
sentation. 


The American Institute for Prop- 
erty and Liability Underwriters, 
Inc., founded in 1942, awards the 
professional designation to those 
properly qualified underwriters, in- 
surance executives, field forces, 
sales personnel, consultants, actu- 
aries, adjusters, brokers, and 
agents who have successfully 
passed the examinations. END 
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No future in it! 











Model FH Folding Machine. 


The Model 3300-FH 


is a new small 
combined folder 

and inserter... 

folds and stuffs up 

to 500 invoices, letters, 
etc., in 8 minutes. 


Telit 


& Inserting Machines 


Made by the originator of the 


postage meter .. . branch offices 


r 
| 
. | 

PITNEY- BOWES Folding Send free. booklet on PB Folding and 
| 
| 
| 


in 121 cities, coast to coast. 








Folding is a tedious job, to be 
finished as soon as possible. It holds 
no interest, demands neither thinking 
nor ability, and continually interrupts 
the flow of work. At current salaries 
it costs too much. Even in a small 
office, for daily mail, the FH Folding 
Machine can boost morale, save time, 
cut costs. 

The FH will double fold as fast 
as you care to feed it. With fully 
automatic feed, at extra cost, it will 
do 100 letters a minute. Makes eight 
kinds of folds, handles standard 
paper weights and finishes up to 82 
by 14 inches. Folds stapled or multi- 
ple sheets. 

The FH is set in seconds, by merely 
moving two knobs. Can be used by 
anybody. Light, portable, one FH 
can fold for several departments. 
And it costs less than a standard 
typewriter. Ask the nearest PB office 
to show you. Or send coupon for 
free illustrated booklet. 


FREE: Handy desk or wall chart of current postal 
rates, with parcel post map and zone finder 


PitNeY-Bowes, INC. 
2123 Walnut Street, Stamford, Conn. 


Inserting Machines Q postal rate chart. 


Name 
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Unions Change Strategy 
To Organize White-Collar 


BY Robert N. McMurry, Ph.D. 
President 

and 

John Sullivan 

Attorney 


The McMurry Company 








Even the headquarters of American finance is not immune 
from labor disputes. Members of the United Financial 
Employees Union are shown here picketing the New York 
Stock Exchange in a 1948 strike. 
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UST last summer, 13 labor union strategists met 

in Washington, D. C., to discuss better methods for 
selling unionism to the Nation’s nearly 27 million 
white-collar workers. 

Among those present were representatives of Walter 
Reuther’s automobile workers, Dave McDonald’s steel- 
workers, Al Hayes’ International Association of Ma- 
chinists, who formed a permanent “Professional and 
Technical Workers’ Committee” to assist affiliates of 
the AFL-CIO industrial union department in their 
efforts to organize white-collar workers, (It is signifi- 
cant, however, that with one exception none of the 
smaller “pure” white-collar unions was represented. 
The one white-collar union invited was the relatively 
small American Federation of Technical Engineers.) In 
short, this group represents the major industrial and 
craft unions of the AFL-CIO who are interested in 
enlarging the membership of their unions to include 
white-collar workers. 

Why are these relatively large and powerful indus- 
trial and craft unions becoming interested in organiz- 
ing white-collar employees? Certainly it is not because 
of their parental interest in them, since in many 
instances they have refused to honor picket lines of 
the Office Employees International Union and have 
actually fought the unionization of their own office 
staffs. An example of this was the case of the Teamster 
Union’s refusal to recognize the Office Employees 
International Union as the bargaining agent of its 
own employees and its citation on unfair-practice 
charges by the National Labor Relations Board. Again, 
when the office employees of the steel companies, who 
incidentally were members of the Office Employees 
Union, struck a few years back, the executive board 
members of the Steelworkers Union refused to recog- 
nize their picket lines and crashed them many times. 


Office Workers Still Unorganized 


The answer lies in the fact that, on the one hand, 
the production and maintenance personnel in nearly 
all factories employing a thousand or more workers 
in the northern half of the country have already been 
organized. This must be taken together with the fact 
that prior to the merger of the AFL and CIO, the 
A. F. of L.’s “Operation Dixie” was a dismal failure 
costing millions of dollars, and since the merger has 
never gained momentum. This convinced the combined 
movement that it will be years before a “break- 
through” will be made in the South and leaves the 
white-collar field as the only immediate potential for 
more power and more dues. 

This is especially true since, unfortunately for the 
unions, one of the by-products of their negotiating 
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Workers 


with the larger plants and their legislative efforts to 
raise the minimum rates under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and the Walsh-Healy Act has been a 
general raising of wages and benefits, and improved 
working conditions in the smaller unorganized indus- 
tries. Managements of these industries, moreover, have 
come to realize that by keeping up with the trend in 
wages, benefits, working conditions, etc., they not 
only have a competitive advantage in procuring better 
help, but that this makes the work of the union 
organizer tougher: It takes away the union’s most 
important selling points. 


White-Collar Outnumbers Blue-Collar 


Furthermore, during the past 10 years employment 
in mining, manufacturing, and construction has in- 
creased by only 2,658,000, while the number of persons 
working in clerical and service occupations has grown 
by 5,495,000. As of now, it is estimated that there are 
only approximately 21,000,000 blue-collar workers 
and nearly 27,000,000 white-collar workers. Also, as a 
result of automation and other technological advances, 
the number of blue-collar employees is shrinking 
rather than increasing. In addition, a marked trend 
has developed in the direction of decentralization. The 
big factories are being closed down and the work is 
being spread among smaller, far-flung rural plants. 
Others are doing a combination of both; i.e., keeping 
the large factory with reduced personnel and opening 
branch plants. This not only makes organization more 
difficult, but guarantees production. When the company 
is hit by a strike in one plant that may be organized, 
it is left free of the strike in the other plants because 
of their geographical location. 

In the meantime, the unions have had their own 
economic troubles. Not only has their membership 
tended to remain stagnant if not actually to decrease, 
but their operating costs, like those of every other 
business, have gone up. While the unions have fairly 
consistently increased their dues, initiation fees, and 
assessments, the “point of no return” has nearly been 
reached with respect to the use of these as additional 
sources of revenue. Consequently, the only hope for 
the unions is through expansion into the field of nearly 
27,000,000 white-collar workers of whom only approxi- 
mately 2,500,000, or one-eighth, are presently union- 
ized. As one union organization director put it, “We 
have got to grow; if we stand still we’re dead.” 

Why have unions not had more success in their 
efforts to unionize white-collar workers? The United 
Office and Professional Workers of America—CIO 
(UOPWA) has been attempting to organize white- 
collar workers since the late thirties. In 1945 the AFL 
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“There have been four major groups 
influencing the economic life of this 
country. The agricultural was dominant 
up to the middle of the 19th century; the 
industrial from about 1850 to the early 
1900's; the business or managerial from 
the early 1900's to about 1950; and from 
1950 on, the technical, scientific, and 
semiprofessional white-collar worker. The 
last group, coupled with an increasing 
number of females in the permanent 
labor force, is increasing in numbers and 
as a percentage of the entire working 
force and is posing new problems to the 
major labor organizations since they are 
largely unorganized." 

—From a recent address by Everett M. Kassalow, 


research director of the Industrial Union Department, 
AFL-CIO. 











chartered the Office Employees International Union 
and gave it jurisdiction over office workers. Other 
unions with limited jurisdiction over workers who 
might be classified as white-collar workers are the 
actors and artists; letter carriers and post-office clerks; 
retail clerks; retail, wholesale, and department-store 
clerks; state, county, and municipal employees; 
teachers; railroad and commercial telegraphers; engi- 
neers and scientists; Federal employees; and the 
Alliance of Independent Telephone Unions. 

In addition, several industries and craft unions 
include white-collar workers among their members. 
Included in this group are the Teamsters; Clothing 
Workers; Automobile Workers; Steelworkers; Elec- 
trical Workers; Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers; 
Railway and Steamship Workers; Communication 
Workers; International Association of Machinists; 
and the Engineers’ and Scientists’ Guild. In spite of 
the best efforts of all of these groups, only a fraction, 
as indicated, of white-collar workers have been 
organized. 


Reasons for White-Collar Unions 


Paradoxically, the white-collar workers today have 
very good reason to look with considerable interest 
upon unionization. White-collar workers once enjoyed 
advantages over the blue-collar workers in matters of 
vacations, holidays, sick leaves, working hours, rest 
periods, insurance, medical-nrotection, pensions, profit- 
sharing plans, and other benefits. But these advantages 
gradually have been eroded by the union gains for 
blue-collar workers. Today the typical unionized blue- 
collar worker has fringe benefits comparable to those 
of the white-collar worker. In many instances he has 
better negotiated wage, insurance, medical, and other 
benefits. In fact, the inducements today for a young 
person to enter a blue-collar job are greater than those 
for him to enter a white-collar job. For example, it is 
estimated that in 1956 the average wage of production 
and maintenance employees in industry was about 
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$19 a week higher than that of white-collar workers. 
Today this difference is estimated to be about $20. 

Why, then, do increasing numbers of young people 
enter the ranks of white-collar workers and for the 
most part resist unionization which would better their 
lot economically? There are a number of reasons for 
this phenomenon. Probably the most important factor 
may best be labeled “The Great American Dream.” 
This has a particularly firm hold on white-collar 
workers, The man who works in the plant or factory 
is likely to accept his job as his ultimate lot in life. 
The white-collar worker on the other hand—except 
for the young woman who thinks of her job as a 
transition between school and marriage—tends to 
aspire to something above his present occupation. He 
dreams of becoming an “executive.” 


Dislike of Seniority System 


The typical white-collar worker is convinced that 
his membership in a union may interfere with his 
promotion, with his success as a young man on the 
make. Also, many white-collar workers misuriderstand 
union seniority provisions, although they are becoming 
more educated along these lines. They are convinced, 
and not always without justice, that where seniority 
holds, the man with the longest service gets the 
promotion regardless of his competence. 

A second factor of equal significance is the convic- 
tion of most white-collar workers that ‘‘unions are 
for people who wear dirty shirts and get their hands 
dirty”; i.e., are composed of people who lack social 
status. A high proportion of white-collar workers not 
only feel that they are superior status-wise to their 
blue-collared fellow workers, but that the status they 
obtain from their jobs is worth the sacrifice in income. 

It is not at all uncommon for white-collar workers, 
when the difference between their earnings and those 
of blue-collar workers is pointed out to them, to state 
explicitly, “I don’t care what they make in the plant. 
My job is ten times better; I wouldn’t work in the 
plant if they paid me twice the going rate there.”’ Even 
fathers, themselves union members, refuse to let their 
daughters work in the plant where they could earn 
substantially more than they do in the office. These 
fathers rationalize their attitudes by stating that the 
people with whom their daughters would be forced to 
associate in the plant are rough, vulgar, and un- 
cultured. 


Fear of Strike, Income Loss 


Most people who work in offices are less accustomed 
to the open, uninhibited expression of their opinions 
and attitudes than are the men and women who work 
in the plant. Office employees generally tend to be 
more soft-spoken and to be very reluctant to speak up 
about their grievances and dissatisfactions. This is 
quite different from the situation in the plant. There 
is no beating about the bush, no fear of offense, and 
no hesitancy about attacking another man’s integrity, 
especially if that man is a supervisor. Conflicts are 
settled through the grievance machinery. This is not 
true of most office employees, who seldom have re- 
course to appeal a supervisor’s decision. 

The average office worker, moreover, tends to be 
repelled, even frightened, by the idea of becoming 
involved in a strike, particularly if it is in connection 
with some other plant at a distant location. The white- 
collar worker has become habituated to almost total 
dependence upon his weekly pay check. This pay check 
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is commonly mortgaged months in advance to meet 
installments due on his house, automobile, and refrig- 
erator. A period of unemployment without a pay check 
would be catastrophic to a typical white-collar worker. 
Catastrophy, crisis, and militancy are “scare’’ words 
to many white-collar workers, They want to be digni- 
fied, professional, and loved. They want to be recog- 
nized as educated people, they want to be secure, and 
they do not wish to fight. The majority are willing to 
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A job security clause was the goal of New York Cadillac 
salesmen, many of whom earn as much as $20,000 a 
year in commissions, in their 1955 strike. 


pay a premium for this security in lower wages, and 
in the acceptance of a moderate amount of exploitation 
by their employers. 

Finally, today, since the labor movement has been 
receiving a bad press for the past two years, many 
white-collar workers are convinced that most union 
leaders, if not outright rascals, are selfish tyrants who 
have little concern for the welfare of their members. 
They have the feeling that large international unions 
are like large businesses: impersonal, uninterested in 
the welfare of the individual member, and concerned 
only with collecting dues payments. 


Indirect Benefits of Unionization 


Furthermore, a number of white-collar workers are 
sufficiently sophisticated to recognize that they are 
the indirect beneficiaries of union activities, even 
though they are not members, in that every time the 
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union forces through a raise for its members, man- 
agement—sometimes belatedly—gives them a corre- 
sponding increase. Thus they enjoy the status of what, 
in union circles, is termed “free riders.’”” They see no 
reason to pay union dues or to submit to union disci- 
pline if they can get essentially the same rewards 
from management without doing so. 

From the foregoing, it can be seen that management 
has been the beneficiary of a number of factors to 





Santa Claus gets into the act for the striking agents 
of the Prudential Insurance Co., in their 1950 strike at 
Newark, N. J. 


which it has made no contribution in discouraging the 
enrollment of its white-collar workers in unions. Stated 
more bluntly, the fact that only 1214 percent of the 
white-collar workers in the United States now belong 
to unions is not a tribute to the skill of management 
in the field of human relations, It is due instead to the 
fact that the white-collar employees’ needs for status 
and identification with management have made them 
generally unreceptive to the blandishments of the 
union organizer. To a certain degree, this state of 
affairs may be expected to continue, particularly 
among women and among the lower-level male clerical 
employees. On the other hand, paradoxically, engineers 
and other professional workers tend to show an in- 
creasing interest in becoming unionized. 


Professional Workers Are Favorable 


With automation and the increase in growth of 
research departments and their use of electronic equip- 
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ment, the proportion of men in this latter category 
probably will increase. The fact that many of these 
technicians worked originally in the shop where they 
were union members (some doubtless continue to carry 
their union cards) will contribute to a heightened 
awareness on their part of the benefits of union mem- 
bership. 

This is especially true since managements still con- 
tinue, in most instances, to categorize them with the 
office employees. Consequently, management is cer- 
tainly in no position to sit on its hands and smugly 
expect that the same influences will continue to be as 
effective as previously to protect them from having 
their white-collar employees organized. 

Office jobs are becoming more and more specialized 
each day. In this respect, they are becoming similat 
to factory jobs. The former individual skill, person- 
ality, and close personal contact with management is 
rapidly disappearing from many white-collar jobs as 
the transition to office automation takes place. These 
jobs are becoming white-collar in name only. 

No longer does the typical white-collar worker 
identify himself as closely with management and, 
most important, his opportunities for advancement, 
for the realization of the “Great American Dream,” 
are being increasingly frustrated. The ‘machine 
tender” in the office is beginning to realize that his 
opportunities to mount the ladder of promotion into 
management actually are no better than those of his 
blue-collar brother. Therefore, he is increasingly sym- 
pathetic to making use of the union as a means to gain 
what he wants here and now. 


White-Collar Prejudice Against Unions 


As most organizers will admit who have attempted 
to enlist white-collar workers into their unions, there 
is still a very strong prejudice against becoming union 
members. The typical employee says, “I think unions 
have done a good job for some people, but .. .”’ o1 
“I’m not against unions now, but .. .’’ Most white- 
collar workers personalize their dissatisfactions. This 
means that they may focus their complaints against 
a particular superior but not against company policy 
as a whole. As time passes, however, and offices acquire 
more of the attributes of factories, it is expected that 
these attitudes will shift, and that white-collar workers 
will come to question top management and its over-all 
policies as well as their personal supervisors. As office 
operations increase in size and complexity, and addi- 
tional layers of supervisors are introduced, difficulties 
in communication will increase. This will be accom- 
panied by more opportunities for misunderstanding 
and conflict. 

As offices grow in size, problems of first-line super- 
vision will become more acute. If first-line management 
is weak, vacillating, or autocratic, many of the em- 
ployees will feel that they need a union. As already 
indicated, the most urgent need of many employees 
is for security. With weak supervision—and it is 
unfortunately true that many office supervisors are 
not only weak, but autocratic—they do not feel secure. 


Faults of Autocratic Supervisor 

This is because the typical weak, autocratic super- 
visor is likely to have these faults: 

1. Reluctance to back up and support his subordi- 
nates, even when they are clearly in the right; 
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The first office workers’ strike against the steamship 
industry began in 1958. The Longshoremen promised to 
honor the picket lines by not unloading passengers’ 
baggage from the struck lines. 


2. Refusal to accept responsibility for his own mis- 
takes; 

3. A two-faced attitude toward his subordinates, 
praising them to their faces but criticizing them behind 
their backs; 

4. Having pets and favorites, whose support he 
needs; 

5. Making promises he does not keep; 

6. Indecision and evasion when asked even a simple 
question; 

7. The practice of seeking scapegoats among his 
subordinates for his mistakes; 

8. Being a petty tyrant and martinet—-pompous, 
empty, and authoritative; 

9. Fawning and flattering behavior toward his 
superiors ; 

10. Inconsistencies in his interpretation of company 
policies ; 

11. No interest in or respect for his subordinates 
(he disciplines them in public, rebukes them unfairly, 
uses sarcasm in talking with them, well knowing they 
have no recourse; and refuses to believe they will go 
to outsiders such as the union for protection) ; 

12. Failure to praise while criticizing his men to 
inflate his own ego; 

13. Discouraging creative thinking and suggestions ; 

14. Fear and disorganization in emergencies; 

15. Resentment of criticism or even of constructive 
suggestions ; 

16. Failure to keep his subordinates informed about 
company plans and projects; 

17. Operation of a planless, disorganized, disorderly 
department; 
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18. Refusal to let the employee really know where 
he stands. 


What can management do to prevent organization 
of its white-collar workers? In addition to appraising 
its first-, second-, and third-line supervision and 
eliminating the weak and incompetent, management 
must also take a long, hard look at wage rates and 
working conditions, and make a realistic appraisal of 
going rates and working conditions. If management 
is to make sure that the white-collar worker is to 
remain favorably disposed toward it, it also must 
institute satisfactory grievance procedures, establish 
effective channels of communication, and maintain 
proper levels of income, fringe welfare, and pension 
benefits. More preferable to the latter is a profit- 
sharing plan. Also of major importance is the institu- 
tion of a regular and well-understood procedure for 
periodic merit ratings and a plan for regular wage 
increases. 


Must Remember ‘‘Forgotten Man” 


As indicated, the natural disposition of the typical 
white-collar worker is not to join a union. Most white- 
collar workers have strong pro-management loyalties. 
The business of management, therefore, is to see that 
the white-collar worker remains favorably disposed 
toward it. Management has both the opportunity and 
the know-how to foster and preserve this natural 
disposition of the white-collar worker to remain un- 
organized. But he can no longer be, as in the past, 
“the forgotten man.” 

If in the end a company’s white-collar workers do 
elect to join a union, therefore, the fault and the 
responsibility for their decision rests in one place 
alone: with management. 

Although a concentrated drive is being engendered 
to organize the white-collar field, such organization is 
not inevitable. Management must get its house in order 
and recognize that white-collar employees have the 
same wants as blue-collar workers. If the employer 
will recognize these wants in the same manner that 
he has been forced to do through the organization of 
his blue-collar workers—and do it voluntarily, before 
it is too late—he has little to worry about. He can 
successfully defeat white-collar organization. But time 
is of the essence now—a delay could easily mean 
massive white-collar unionization. END 
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Paul Dame (right), office service manager, and Ron Klose, 
office equipment and supplies section head, confer on over- 
all furnishing plans at The Upjohn Company. 





Upjohn Company Symbolizes 
Office Furnishing Trends 


Ee . . . CONTEMPORARY ... MOD- 
ERN. In the areas of architecture and interior 
BY Mary Eleanor Stoddard decorating these are bywords of the time. They came 


into everyday usage not too many years ago—at first 
to describe trends in home building and decorating. 

In recent years industry has joined the swing to 
modern. Today, marked changes can be seen in indus- 
trial architecture. A prime example is the new general 
office building now under construction at The Upjohn 
Company, ethical pharmaceutical manufacturer in 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 


. . Industrial interiors have kept 

The accompanying article, digested from the July-August oon. with their id 

issue of UPJOHN NEWS, describes the office moderniza- = ‘tors. Office furnishing manufac- 

turers are coming to the market 

tion program at one of the Nation's leading phar- each year with new functional 

A Lis furniture designed with the needs 
maceutical firms. The office furnishing trends related of the office worker in mind. 

° . . Examples of this trend can be 

here signal the end of the standard-size desks in gun- seen in almost every division of The 


° ° ‘“ . " Upjohn Company, according to 
metal gray. Replacing them are improved work stations Office Service Manager Paul Dame. 


that improve morale and productivity. Miss Stoddard General office workers, secretaries, 
foremen, department heads, who 


tells how this program was put into effect use this functional furniture, give 

: > , enthusiastic testimonies to its utili- 
in her company and how it was received by employees. ty, comfort, and beauty. Liberal 
work space, convenient storage 


Editor 
Upjohn News 
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This curved walnut desk with matching service unit 
provides adequate work area and storage space. 


space, and maintenance ease are 
qualities which add to the desir- 
ability of this modern concept in 
office furnishings. 

“In the past, the job of ordering 
office furniture was relatively easy. 
Manufacturers had only a few 
standard desk sizes, one standard 
color. The assembled desk arrived, 
was put in the office, and that was 
all there was to it . . . Today the 
job is more complex,’ Dame added. 

Probably the most important 
trend in office furnishing is in- 
creased flexibility. No longer are 
there a couple of standard desk 
sizes. “Work stations’’—as_ these 
tools of the office worker are called 

come in units of all shapes and 
sizes. To meet the varied needs of 
different jobs, there are several 
desk-top sizes, a variety of desk 
shapes, and a number of pedestal 
and drawer arrangements. 


Service Dept. Analyzes Needs 


On request, the men in Upjohn’s 
office service department analyze 
the job needs of each individual. 
This includes the nature of work 
to be done and space to be utilized. 
Then they recommend the com- 
ponent parts which will help the 
employee do the best job. 

Color is the second important 
change. Days of the gun-metal-gray 
desk are on the way out. Replacing 
it are such colors as heather green, 
charcoal brown, crest blue, and 
silver gray. Chair upholstery—both 
fabric and naugahyde—comes in 
imaginative colors like mustard, 
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tangerine, mocha, and _ celadon 


green. 


Color Limitations Exist 


The increasing use of color is 
designed to make the office more 
beautiful and pleasant, because 
psychologists have found that peo- 
ple work better in pleasant sur- 
roundings. To prevent company 
offices from taking on a kaleido- 
scopic appearance, however, certain 
limitations exist in the use of color. 
For example, the research depart- 
ment has selected four desk colors 





and four upholstery colors. When 
the time comes to replace or mod- 
ernize this kind of equipment, em- 
ployees have freedom of color 
choice within these limits. 


Eye-Ease Green Predominates 


By necessity, eye-ease green re- 
mains the predominate wall color. 
Because of the wide use of movable 
partitions throughout the company, 
this color standardization on walls 
permits construction and mainte- 
nance people to move partitions 
easily without continual repainting. 

Despite the addition of color and 
the variety of desk sizes and shapes, 
the cost per unit remains the same 
as that of the standard gun-metal- 
gray models. But, dollar for dollar, 
the functional unit is a better value 
because it gives increased work 
efficiency. 


Interior Decorators Used 


An innovation in the industrial 
field is the use of interior decora- 
tors. Employed by the local office 
furniture suppliers, they are avail- 
able for consultation at no extra 
cost. Decorators may work directly 
with the department purchasing 
new furniture, or they may work 
in the background with the men in 
the office-services department. 
Probably their most valuable con- 
tributions come in the area of color 
co-ordination and selection of ac- 
cessories, such as pictures, lamps, 
and ash trays. 

Although it is not practical for 


Increased working space is the feature 
of this U-shaped unit. 
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L-shaped desks make it easy for these girls to 
swing from desk to typewriter and back again. 


The Upjohn Company to throw out 
all of its present furniture and re- 
decorate from scratch, needed 
changes are being made in these 
three categories: 


1. Systematic updating of old, 
worn furniture; 


2. Large-scale remodeling pro- 
grams in which areas are renovated 
and new furniture is needed to 
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complete the entire picture; and 


3. Construction of modern build- 
ings in which the furnishings are 
selected to match the functional 
exteriors. 


The result of these innovations 
has been to make more productive 
and enjoyable the 2,000 hours or 
so that the average office employee 
spends at his work a year. END 
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How You C 


BY Norman Jaspan 


Management Consultant 


MERICAN business is experi- 
A encing the most shocking wave 
of continuous internal dishonesty 
the Nation has ever known. The 
price of these malpractices, which 
is often hidden and in many cases 
unrecoverable, has reached a stag- 
gering total of more than one bil- 
lion dollars a year. 

According to insurance compa- 
nies’ statistics, employees—rank 
and file, supervisory and execu- 
tive—are stealing more than four 
million dollars in cash and materi- 
als from their employers every 
working day. This figure does not 
include such losses as_ kickbacks, 
excessive overtime, deliberate 
damaging of stock, and the like. 
Surprising as these figures are, they 
represent only a portion of the 
losses, for many of them are not 
even reflected in books. What is 
particularly ironic about this fact 
is that your books show profits 
you have never made and on which 
you are carrying a tax burden. 

What is even more disturbing is 
management’s complacency toward 
internal theft—particularly in in- 
dustry. Recently our research de- 
partment surveyed 2,800 leading 
industrial firms in the United States 
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and Canada to determine the 25 
subjects that were of paramount 
interest to top management. The 
results revealed that internal dis- 
honesty did not rate even among 
the top ten. It finished way down 
the list, which was headed by ex- 
pense reduction, supervisory fail- 
ure, and productivity. 

Industry often is not aware of 
its vast losses through dishonesty 
because its very system of cost 
accounting fails to reveal them as 
components of this course. The item 
does not appear in its operating 
statements because it is absorbed 
in the cost of its manufacturing, 
administrative, and selling efforts. 
Books don’t show these losses. 


Management Is Unrealistic 


Another factor that helps to 
obscure the seriousness of the situa- 
tion is management’s unrealistic 
attitude. It refuses to accept the 
magnitude of the problem. Unless 
some irrefutable facts are brought 
to life, the top echelons of many 
companies simply refuse to believe 
that they have any dishonest em- 
ployees on their staffs; that their 
business is sustaining heavy losses 


as a result of mismanagement. — 
Compared to employee thefts, the’ 


professional criminal is an amateur. 
The most recent Federal Bureau 





an Curtail Employee 


of Investigation figures report that 
the Nation’s armed robberies, auto 
thefts, and burglaries amounted to 
$379 million a year. This does not 
even represent half the losses to 
American businessmen because of 
employee dishonesty. 

Don’t make the mistake of 
believing that most dishonesty in- 
volves the lesser-paid, lower-skilled 
worker who feels that he has the 
right to supplement his earnings as 
best he can. On the basis of 30 
years of experience we know this 
to be untrue. Only last year, of the 
$60 million of losses uncovered by 
our fact-finding division, Investiga- 
tions, Inc., more than 60 percent 
was traced directly to employees on 
executive and supervisory levels. In 
short, while the malpractices of 
rank-and-file employees cannot be 
ignored, personnel in positions of 
trust are responsible for the big 
dollar losses, either through out- 
right dishonesty, manipulations, 
insecurity, divided loyalties, or an 
indifferent attitude. 

The solution rests in recognizing 
what causes people in your organi- 
zations to resort to forms of covert 
inefficiency, manipulations of in- 
ventory, pricing falsifications, im- 
proper receiving and shipping prac- 
tices, purchasing and invoice 
frauds, warehouse abuses, excessive 
costs due to unnecessary, and often 
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padded overtime. All of these are 
operational weaknesses caused by 
dissension, disloyalty, and general 
inefficiency. 

The results can be shocking when 
dishonesty and fraud are added to 
human errors. Indeed, it has been 
our experience that on the day 
inventory is taken, more than 50 
percent of the departments—in 
both industry and retailing—are 
actually manipulating their inven- 
tory figures. This is done by inflat- 
ing amounts, destroying documents, 
misrepresenting the stock’s quanti- 
ties, concealing damaged and sal- 
vageable merchandise, and falsify- 
ing prices and age of stock. 


Most Serious Misconception 


A most serious misconception is 
that losses from human failure are 
mainly bookkeeping errors. When 
inventory is a big factor on your 
balance sheets, there are innumer- 
able opportunities for fraud, deceit, 
and theft which, in many cases, 
will not appear in reportable stock 
variances. Waste and scrap records 
are regularly used for concealing 
diverted or stolen goods. The loss 
is not reflected in any manner that 
links them to dishonesty. The mag- 
nitude of the waste and scrap 
figures may be accepted as valid 
simply because they have been at 
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this level for years and have be- 
come accepted as normal. Because 
there is perpetual control of finished 
stock and parts, it is hardly a 
deterrent to malefactors. During 
the year there are numerous ways 
of manipulating adjustments so as 
to reconcile discrepancies between 
physical counts and book records. 

Some companies believe that the 
advent of automation and installa- 
tion of electronic equipment will 
reduce the possibility of embezzle- 
ment. The machine is immune from 
corruption and temptation, they 
say. However, the human beings 
operating the machines continue to 
make mistakes. If the information 
fed into these machines is deliber- 
ately distorted by manipulations 
or is incorrect—then these ma- 
chines may be digesting all kinds 
of mistakes, honest or dishonest, 
without knowing the difference. 
The validity of figures is no better 
than their source. 


$5,000,000,000 in Bribes 


I do not know which leads to 
worse complications—the buyer 
who puts unethical demands on the 
manufacturer, or the manufacturer 
who tries to obligate the buyer. In 
either case temporary benefits may 
result but ultimately both are the 
losers. I would estimate that Amer- 
ican businesses are now weighted 
down with several billion dollars 
in bribes and pay-offs. This tribute 
is estimated to total five billion 
dollars a year. We, who are close 
to the picture, see that this situa- 
tion has been getting progressively 


worse. There has been a great in- 


crease in the payment of direct 
kickbacks, in the giving of so-called 
loans, in the granting of an interest 
in a business, in the distribution of 
gift certificates, or even putting 
purchasing agents or members of 
their family on the vendor’s payroll. 

This malignancy, of course, is 
not limited to purchasing depart- 
ment personnel, but can spread to 
any department involved with pur- 
chases of goods and services. Our 
files contain many instances of sales 
managers, department heads, and 
maintenance superintendents who 
received substantial kickbacks for 
various reasons. There are also 
numerous instances of traffic man- 
agers receiving as much as a 
thousand dollars or more a month 
from trucking companies. 


Employers Exploited 


Maintenance and service men 
often exploit their employers. For 





example, many of them have work- 
shops set up in their homes. Virtu- 
ally all of them have unlimited 
access to tools and materials. They 
all have skills in great demand by 
the average consumer. For these 
reasons they are in a position to go 
into business for themselves with 
the aid of company supplies, labor, 
and time. 

We must remember that security 
controls are not solely a matter of 
locking up tools and examining 
packages. Controls are more than 
a physical problem; they are a 
problem in human relations, and 
management’s attitudes and policies 
contribute to the problem. The 
breakdown in morale that encour- 
ages malpractices need never start. 
Our experiences prove that the 
overwhelming majority of employ- 
ees are honest at the beginning. 
But lax supervisory attitudes are 
frequently accepted by rank-and- 
file subordinates as a license to 
move from indifference to dis- 
honesty. 

In viewing all kinds of employee 
malpractices, it is important to 
consider the influence of manage- 
ment pressures, Give an employee 
a task that seems impossible, an 
unrealistic work quota, or a re- 
stricted budget, and something will 
snap. He will cheat a little here 
and there until, before long, he is 
no longer afraid or embarrassed at 
his behavior. First, he covers up 
to make his position secure. Then, 
as he gains confidence, he takes for 
his own gain because he feels he 
can “get away with it.” 


Mismanagement Is Cause 


All these conditions are sympto- 
matic of greater problems within 
the organization. Mismanagement 
generally produces bickering, grip- 
ing, and impaired morale. These, in 
turn, are reflected in excessive 
overtime, malingering, indifference, 
and other hidden costs that do not 
show. They are often greater than 
the losses indicated on the books. 

Management makes its first error 
when it waits for symptoms to 
appear before taking action. Look 
for conditions for which there is no 
surface evidence, regardless of 
whether you think everything is 
right. It is far more important to 
stop destructive losses in time than 
to take corrective action after 
serious dollar losses occur. 

The development of nonaccount- 
ing sources and channels of infor- 
mation are perhaps the most vital 
steps in any positive program to 
control cost by reducing shortages 
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The most shocking wave of internal dis- 
honesty in the Nation's history is costing 
American business more than one billion 
dollars a year. Insurance company statistics 
reveal that employees are stealing more 
than four million dollars in cash and materi- 
als every working day. This figure does not 
include kickbacks, excessive overtime, de- 
liberate damaging of stock, and the like. 


and losses. Accounting reports can 
be highly useful if regarded as red 
flags, but highly dangerous if not 
supplemented by other sources of 
information. 

Nevertheless, in the same survey 
of industry mentioned earlier, our 
researchers found that executives 
place least emphasis on the subject 
of “communication from below.” 
Our experience, however, has 
shown that unless management 
knows what subordinates are think- 
ing and doing, a great many costly 
malpractices are never brought into 





to give up a few hours a year 
for a health checkup? 

Your best cancer insurance is 
a thorough checkup every year, 
and alertness to Cancer’s 7 
Danger Signals. 

Learn how to guard yourself 
against cancer. Write to 
“Cancer” in care of your 
local post office, or call your 
nearest office of... 


American Cancer Society “Ye 
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the open. If you don’t know what is 
really happening, you cannot take 
proper corrective action. 

What is the over-all answer? We 
like to use the term “preventive 
management.” This means you take 
preventive measures without wait- 
ing for symptoms. It is the constant 
search for malignant conditions for 
which there is no surface evidence. 
It is the establishment of an atmos- 
phere showing that management is 
alert and that management cares. 
It is thinking and planning ahead 
to prevent adverse occurrences. 

It is equally important to study 


. facts carefully before acting. Man- 


agement frequently acts too im- 
pulsively. I have seen supervisors, 
administrators, and even top-level 
executives separated from their 
jobs—with no effect on the condi- 
tions that caused their separation. 
Take all the time necessary to find 
out what is really happening, 
therefore, before you decide on the 
action needed to prevent it from 
happening again. 


Specific Guideposts May Help 


There are several specific guide- 
posts that may help your company 
prevent this problem: 

Establish Dual Responsibility. 
Essential to the prevention of 
fraud is the subdivision of work 
so that no one employee entirely 
controls any record or transaction. 
A check and review system should 
be incorporated to establish proce- 
dures in which an employee, with- 
out duplicating effort, verifies the 
work of others in the course of his 
duties. Examples of relying on this 
principle of dual responsibility in- 
clude: 

1. Prohibition of employees who 
maintain the inventory records or 
employees primarily responsible 
for inventory from participating in 
the annual physical counting of in- 
ventory charged to them. 


What is even more disturbing is manage- 
indifference toward this 


internal 


theft. Norman Jaspan, president of a lead- 
ing management consulting firm, analyzes 
the problem and recommends several spe- 
cific guideposts to help your company 
prevent these losses. Some of his recom- 
mendations, contained in the accompany- 


ing article, can aid any business. 


2. Disallowing persons approving 
payments on invoices from partici- 
pating in the actual receipt of 
supplies or materials. 


3. Periodic rotation of clerical 
and supervisory personnel to other 
job assignments. 


Keep the Nature of Controls 
Secret. Inject an element of mys- 
tery into the control system. Em- 
ployees should know controls exist, 
but should not be aware of specific 
checks and reviews used by man- 
agement at various stages of an 
operation. For example, the em- 
ployees handling numerically con- 
trolled documents can be left with 
the impression that management 
scrutinizes each document. Instead, 
statistical sampling techniques can 
be utilized to uncover missing docu- 
ments. 

Utilize Spot Checks. Employees 
should be made to realize that spot 
checks of all operations are a 
normal part of management con- 
trol. If properly supervised, these 
checks not only serve to discourage 
dishonesty, but provide an excellent 
incentive tool. 


Spot Check System 


Here is an example of a spot- 
check system: When perpetual in- 
ventory records are kept by an 
employee outside the stock room, 
it is possible to exercise effective 
over-controls from the stock room 
by the use of prenumbered requisi- 
tions. A selective physical count of 
certain items in stock can be made 
at frequent intervals and then com- 
pared with the balance shown on 
the perpetual inventory. If the 
stock on hand does not agree with 
recorded figures, it is time for a 
thorough investigation. 

Develop a Created Error Pro- 
gram. The insertion of “controlled” 
or created errors into a program is 
frequently a valuable device for 
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detecting indifferent and inefficient 
performance, not to mention mal- 
practices. Not only is it important 
to determine whether these errors 
are detected, but the stage of the 
operation at which such discrepan- 
cies are uncovered is equally im- 
portant. A feed-back reporting of 
these discrepancies would be a 
cause to follow up. Examples of 
how this method has been used 
with success are: 


1. The listing of fictitious in- 
voices in purchase journals to be 
reviewed by purchasing agents; 


2. The over-shipping or short- 
shipping of a specific order to a 
subsidiary will indicate how con- 
scientiously receiving personnel are 
performing their duties. 


Take Periodic Inventories of 
Security Exposure. To insure 
prompt follow-up of managerial 
instructions, key executives should 





inspect work areas _ periodically. 
These inspections should include 
critical operations such as process- 
ing of original entry documents, 
shipping and receiving, and security 
measures to name a few. The fol- 
lowing checks made in a typical 
inspection program are illustrative. 


1. The condition of security de- 
vices such as locks, alarms, fences, 
etc.; 


2. The presence of merchandise 
in vulnerable or unauthorized 
areas; 


3. Large accumulations of dam- 
aged or salvaged merchandise; 


4. The delays in processing re- 
turnable merchandise; 


5. Any unprocessed documents, 
such as delayed invoices, shipping 
and receiving records, bills of ma- 
terials, etc.; 


6. Inadequate safeguarding of 
key control documents, such as 
purchase orders, production rec- 
ords, inventory sheets, etc. 
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Set Realistic Standards of Per- 
formance, Estimate the capabilities 
of your employees. To require them 
to perform up to a goal, quota, or 
budget, while denying them the 
means of achieving these ends, 
leaves employees with one alterna- 
tive: to fail or to be dishonest. 

It is important to recognize that 
a quota is not merely a set of figures 
on a piece of paper, but an estimate 
of human performance as well. You 
cannot make such estimates by 
accounting methods alone. It re- 
quires a just evaluation of what 
you expect from your employees. 

Define Company Policies and 
Procedures. Company policies and 
procedures should be clearly defined 
in writing and readily available to 
all employees. This requirement is 
important so that personnel will 
know what is expected of them. 

Maintain Good Communications. 
Of course, just posting a set of rules 
and regulations is not enough. Effi- 
ciency depends to a great extent on 
employees’ reactions to the rules, 


procedures, and general conditions 
under which they work. The main- 
tenance of good communications is 
essential if management is to dis- 
cover the cause of low profit 
margins, manipulations, poor 
morale, and gross inefficiencies. 


Psychological Safeguards 


Utilize Important Psychological 
Safeguards. Despite the fact that 
fidelity premiums are so inexpen- 
sive for the coverage they provide, 
many businessmen are unaware of 
the realistic psychological benefits 
derived from bonding employees. 
Bonding company statistics indicate 
that 25 percent of all employees 
steal to some degree whenever they 
feel they can get away with it. An- 
other 50 percent are influenced by 
the good and bad examples put 
before them. With proper attention 
and understanding, this same 50 
percent will rise to the challenge 
and give you a satisfactory per- 
formance. 


ae. 


Experience has shown that em- 
ployees who know they are bonded 
are far less likely to steal than 
those who are unbonded or are 
ignorant of coverage by a fidelity 
bond. 


Obstacles Not Insurmountable 


Today’s problems are real, but 
the obstacles to progress and sur- 
vival are not insurmountable to the 
man who has the stamina to fight 
the battle of profits. There is no 
doubt that fixed expenses are rising 
and putting the profit squeeze on 
many businesses. The problem of 
expenses versus profits is not new. 
It is a means by which the com- 
petent, the diligent, the resourceful 
are tested for success. 

Profits are the result of action, 
decision. and imagination. Profits 
fade with fear, indecision, and 
procrastination. 

In the absence of factual data 
you may think you know why you 
experience shortages, malpractices, 
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and excessive labor costs. If this 
blight of dishonesty could be re- 
moved from American businesses, 
the over-all level of consumer prices 
probably could be reduced as much 
as 15 percent. By failing to prevent 
these losses, management is missing 
an unparalleled opportunity to in- 
crease profits. It also stands in- 
dicted for failing to preserve im- 
portant moral values in business. 

END 
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The accompanying ar- 
ticle is based on the 
booklet, “How to Get 
Group Participation in 
Sales Training,” pre- 
pared by the National 
Society of Sales Train- 
ing Executives. The pur- 
pose of the Society is 
to promote the ex- 
change of ideas and 
experiences on the 
problems and practices 
of sales ae with 





HE RIGHT START: It helps if 

you can get the meeting off to 
the right start. The salesmen have 
come expecting to be talked at. 
They get that in most meetings. 
If you show them at the start that 
this meeting is going to be different, 


you increase their interest. An 
opening stunt will show that your 
meeting is going to be different. 
Here are some suggestions— 


MUSIC: The session might start 
with some lively music. 


NAME BADGES: These also 
help give that feeling of belonging. 
You might make the first name or 
nickname of the man large so that 
the speakers and the other salesmen 
get in the habit of calling the man 
by his first name. 


THE INTRODUCTIONS: There 
is little sense in having Joe Glutz 
stand up and tell the group who 
he is. Usually Joe will mumble and 
the others will be no wiser. One 
plan to help on this is to give each 
salesman a mimeographed sheet he 
is to fill out. Then when he is asked 
to introduce himself he uses this 
sheet as a guide, or the leader can 
collect the sheets and handle the 
introductions himself. A third plan 
is to let the man sitting next to the 
salesman take the slip and intro- 
duce the neighbor. This gets all of 
the men into the act. 


MOVE INTO THE FRONT 
SEATS: A good opener is to have 
the group move into the front seats. 
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MAKE YOUR SALES. 


ASK WHAT THEY WANT: 
Start by asking the group, “What 
do you want to hear about in this 
meeting?” This gets the audience 
into the act early; and it convinces 
the group that the meeting will be 
about what they want, not what 
you want. 


GIVE EACH AN ASSIGN- 
MENT: Hand out assignments at 
the start of the session. Each sales- 
man is to do something, to watch 
for this, to check on that. Give him 
a form that lists the points he is 
to check. 

START WITH A SMILE: When 
you first stand up before the group, 
pause before those first words and 
smile. Put some meaning into that 
smile. You are glad to be there, 
aren’t you? ... to be able to help 
this fine group to do a better selling 
job? So you smile. 


HAVE ONE MAN INTRODUCE 
YOU: Give one of the men some 
autobiographical material and have 
him introduce you. Then tell the 
listeners that this is an example of 
how they will work during the 
meeting. You are not going to do 
all of the talking—they will do 


much of it. 


WHEN YOU HAVE TO START 
LATE: If you call the session for 
eight o’clock and want to wait for 
the latecomers, give the ones who 
get there on time a job to do. Run 
a “get-acquainted”’ session or ask 
a series of questions checking on 
what is known about the subject. 


THE RECESSES: Schedule re- 
cesses at intervals during the ses- 
sion. Figure on 10 minutes out of 
every hour on the average. If your 
subjects are technical, bring on the 
recesses more often. Don’t skip a 
recess: in the hope of finishing 
earlier. Don’t ask the audience 
whether or not they would like a 
recess. You are running the meet- 
ing. Run the recesses in a leisurely 
fashion. Don’t give the impression 
that you are hurrying them back. 
It’s almost impossible to use the 


five-minute break; it just isn’t 
enough time. 


CHANGE SEATS: The men in 
the back rows take the front seats, 
those in the front go to the back. 
A different viewing angle might 
give the salesman a new viewpoint. 
Arrange so that each man gets 
different neighbors. 


WRITING CONTEST: Ask the 
group to write 25 words on some 
subject. Have each list four ways 
he will use an idea just explained. 
Then have a number of the men 
tell what they have written. 


RECESS BEFORE THE END: 
This prevents bringing the group 
to the end of the meeting dead 
tired. If you plan to assign a job 
in that end of your session, call a 
recess just before the time you 
make the assignment. Then, when 
the recess is finished, get the group 
back and assign the job. There is 
little sense in assigning a job to a 
group that is too tired to under- 
stand it. 


Here are some thoughts to con- 
sider before you ask a group to 
take part. 


1. Explain Exactly What You 
Want: This saves breaking in to 
correct the man’s impression of 
what he is supposed to do. When 
you want a salesman to do a task, 
say, “First, I want you to do this; 
second, this; and third, this. Do I 
make it clear?” If the man says 
he understands, ask him to explain 
what he is going to do and how. 


2. Keep After Them Until They 
Co-operate: You can get a group 
to do anything in a meeting if you 
keep after it. You ask, “Are there 
any questions?” The group looks 
at you as if it hasn’t heard. You 
ask, “Will someone come up and 
demonstrate this machine for me?”’ 
No one moves. If you want ques- 
tions or participation, keep after 
the group until it responds. Don’t 
give up. 

3. Illustrate What You Want. 
When you ask a salesman to tak: 
part, illustrate what you want him 
to do. Do the demonstration first. 
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Now say, “I’m going to do this 
again because I am then going to 
ask one of you to do it.” You do 
the demonstration slowly. You then 
ask, ‘‘How many think you can do 
it now?” If you give them enough 
illustration of what you want, they 
feel they can’t miss. 


4. Start Early in the Session: If 
you want the group to take part, 
start asking for it early in the 
session. The introductions help to 
do this. Ask for a show of hands. 
Have each answer the question: 
“How long have you been in sell- 
ing?” Ask the man to stand and 
give his name and his home town 
or his company. Get some of this 
into the first 10 minutes. 
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7. Use the Compliment: You 
can’t make a man mad by patting 
him on the back. Be free with 
honest praise. Get that word: 
“honest.” But when a man volun- 
teers to try a task for you, he 
deserves a compliment just for that 
willingness to try. Usually the man 
will do some parts of his presenta- 
tion well. Ask the group if they 
noticed how well he handled one 
point. 


8. Be Patient: A leader needs 
patience. When you ask a salesman 
to do a task, let him do it his way. 
If he is slow, don’t break in and 
take over. Let him finish. Watch 
what he does with interest. Listen 
intently. Why should the group 





























The AIDA formula for sales presenta- 
tions consists of four statements that 
the salesman must learn: (1) what to 
say to attract the prospect's attention, 


5. Use Numbers: In describing 
certain tasks, use numbers to help 
you explain. Salesmen seem to re- 
spond better when the task is 
broken down into numbered steps. 


6. Let Him Have the Spotlight: 
When the salesman starts his per- 
formance, step off the stage and 
take a seat in the audience. Have 
him do his presentation to the 
group, not to you. When the leader 
stands beside the participant, many 
of the group will be watching the 
leader to see how he takes the 
performance. 
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(2) what to say to arouse his interest, 
(3) what to add to build up his desire, 
and (4) the words to use to ask for 
action. 


listen to him, if you show that you 
are not listening? 

9. Think of His Self-Esteem: 
You will note that many of the sug- 
gestions for handling participation 
help the man keep his self-esteem. 
The suggestion of courtesy, the 
compliment, starting with the small 
bits and going on to the more diffi- 
cult—all these are designed to give 
the man recognition, and to help 
him keep his self-esteem. In a sales 
meeting, if you hurt the feelings 
of one participant you draw resent- 


§ MEETINGS MORE EFFECTIVE 


ment from the group. Build up al- 
ways, don’t tear down. 


10. Too Much Is Too Much: 
While group participation is a big 
help in meetings, it is possible to 
use too much. The best meetings 
are those that have a good balance 
of all of the methods that help men 
sell better. Too much audience 
participation in a session can get 
tiresome. If the morning is to be 
given over to practice selling, the 
wise leader plans so that he can 
break in at a low point with demon- 
strations, voice exercises, or other 
such devices to change the tempo 
of the session. 


TYPES OF QUESTION-AND- 
ANSWER PROGRAMS: There are 
many varieties of quiz sessions that 
the leader might run. 


WHEN THE LEADER ASKS 
QUESTIONS: Prepare—The quiz 
session looks easy—all you need is 
a list of questions. But don’t be 
fooled. The quiz is a discussion 
tool. You want it to help your 
salesmen solve their selling prob- 
lems. A question such as, “How 
many benefits does this plan have?” 
may seem fine when you write it, 
but how much help will the answer 
give the group? A question such as, 
“How would you use this benefit 
to sell a prospect?” might be bet- 
ter, don’t you think? 

Here are a number of ideas that 
can give variety to your quiz pro- 
gram: 

The List of Questions: Let’s say ~ 
you come to the session with a list 
of questions; O.K., you can 


Pass out the list and ask one 
man which question he cannot 
answer. He says, ““Number 5.” Ask 
others the same question and write 
the numbers mentioned on the 
blackboard. Then ask, “Who can 
answer Number 5?” Let the volun- 
teer answer. The numbers on the 
blackboard might indicate which 
points have not been clarified. 


Start With One Who Can An- 
swer: Some leaders like to start 
the quiz session by asking the first 
question of a man the leader feels 
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can come up with a good answer. 
The quiz might seem unfair if the 
first few called on fumble in an- 
swering. Experience proves that 
quizzes get off to a better start if 
the first question is assigned to a 
man who has a high interest in the 
subject. 


WHEN SALESMAN ASKS 
QUESTIONS: Are There Any 
Questions? This is a weak start for 
a quiz session. It’s weaker when 
the leader gets no immediate re- 
sponse and then follows the ques- 
tion with, “Well, Mr. Ajax, you 
must have covered the subject 
mighty well for there seem to be 
no questions.” If you want ques- 
tions, plan to get questions. There 
are a number of devices you can 
use to get questions started. 


When They Won’t Reply: Let’s 
say you ask, “Are there any ques- 
tions?’’ The group sits there look- 
ing at you as if it hasn’t heard. You 
ask again, and still no response. 
O.K., now you say, “Well, if you 
know this subject so well, it won’t 
hurt if I ask you a few questions 
about it.’”’ You ask the first ques- 
tion, and say, “Joe, you answer that 
one, please.” Usually you will not 
have to ask more than three ques- 
tions before the group has thought 
of a number of questions it wants 
to ask. 


The “Plant” Can Help: To get 
questions started give out questions 
to three or four of the group. After 
a few of these planted questions, 
the group will start asking. 


Have Salesmen Write Out the 
Questions: Pass out blank cards 
and have salesmen write out ques- 
tions that they would like to have 
answered. Collect these, and sort 
out the duplicate questions. Have 
the salesmen sign the cards so that 
you can give credit to the man who 
asks it. To make sure you get 
enough questions from the group, 
write out some yourself. 


GETTING THE QUESTION RE- 
PEATED: This is the most difficult 
problem you have when questions 
are asked in a meeting. A question 
is asked by a man in the front row. 
The leader starts to answer without 
repeating. The men in the back 
rows do not hear the question, and 
they wonder what it is all about. 
Here are some suggestions for get- 
ting the question repeated: 


The Leader Repeats It: The 
leader opens the quiz session by 
asking, “Who has the first ques- 
tion?” When a question is asked, 
the leader repeats it. This makes 
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sure everyone hears, and it gives 
the leader or speaker a few seconds 
to think about his answer. 


A Sign on the Wall: A sign on 
the back wall of the meeting room, 
“Repeat the Question, Please,’’ may 
help. Some companies use a flasher 
sign. If the speaker starts to an- 
swer without repeating, the sign 
starts to flash. It also helps to have 
a sign in front of the speaker. 


LEADER’S ATTITUDE IN 
QUIZ SESSION: In a quiz session 
the leader is there to help the 
group. That attitude should show. 
You are not there to show how 
much you know, or to get laughs. 
If, after the session, the salesmen 
do not know the answers, whose 
fault is it? Not theirs! 






Thus, when a salesman asks a 
question that shows he did not 
understand something, say, ‘Oh, 
I guess we did not make that point 
clear.” That wording indicates that 
you are at fault for not making the 
point clear. In the quiz session, the 
leader admits that he doesn’t know 
all the answers. It is good to tell 
the group frankly, “I can answer 
a lot of them, but not all. I do know 
where to get the answers, and I'll 
do my best to get them for you.” 
If you show that you are trying to 
help, your quiz sessions will go 
over better. 


THE LEADER’S PLAN FOR 
ANSWERING: 


1. He listens to the question, all 
of it. Even though the first words 
tell him what the question is, he 
lets the man finish. He doesn’t show 
his impatience in any way. 


2. He repeats the question. This 
allows all of the group to hear the 
question, and it gives the man who 
asked it. a chance to agree that the 
leader has understood. 


3. He answers the question. 


4. He checks the answer: He 
asks the questioner, “Does that an- 
swer your question?” 


5. He asks one of the group to 
repeat the answer: This is used as 
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a check on whether or not the an- 
swer was clear to the group. 


THE PRELIMINARY QUIZ: 
You may want to give a written 
quiz at the start of your session to 
find out how much this group 
knows. This tells you whether or 
not your approach to the subject 
is within the scope of its knowledge. 

A salesman can get experience 
through participation in many 
simple types of assignments. The 
following suggests ways that these 
assignments can be used in train- 
ing sessions. 


Handling Detail Chores: He can 
be asked to pass out material such 
as quiz papers, to collect them, to 
run the projector, to check the time 
taken by performers. All such as- 





THERE WILL BE TIME 
FOR QUESTIONS AFTER 
\FINISH— 





signments give him a part in the 
program and make the meeting 
more interesting to him. 


CREATIVE ASSIGNMENTS: 
The leader learns more about the 
salesman and his ability when these 
routine assignments require the 
man to use some ingenuity. Here 
are a number of such creative as- 
signments that might be used: 


Introductions: Have a salesman 
introduce the speaker. This gives 
the man a chance to speak to the 
group. On such assignments give 
the man a plan to follow such as— 
why this subject; why this speaker ; 
where the speaker is from, his 
schooling, his experience; why the 
subject is important to the group. 


Sales Story Analysis: The sales- 
man is asked to analyze a sales 
story that has been presented to 
the group. A plan for this analysis 
will help him organize his story. 


Book Review: The man is as- 
signed a chapter in a book to read. 
Then he reviews that chapter for 
the group. He might be asked to 
suggest how the idea could be used. 


Translations: The salesman is 
given a paragraph of copy and is 
asked to write it in spoken lan- 
guage, or is given a paragraph from 
an advertisement and is asked to 
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explain the meaning as he would 
if he were speaking to a customer. 


Problem-Solving: The salesman 
is asked to come to the blackboard 
and figure the savings a prospect 
will make with the use of the plan; 
or he is asked to take a machine 
apart and put it back together 
again; or to tell how he would han- 
dle a particular approach, or a 
common objection. Each problem 
has a training objective. 


Complete the Sale: Give the 
salesman a certain amount of the 
sales situation. Then ask him to 
go on from there and tell how he 
would complete the sale. You might 
take case histories of individual 
sales, give the salesman the infor- 
mation up to a certain point and 
then ask him to complete the sale 
from that point. 


The Commitment: In this type 
the salesman is asked to tell how 
he would use the plan suggested 
by the speaker. 


Features to Benefits: The fea- 
tures of a product or plan are listed 
on the board and the salesman is 
asked to translate the features into 
benefits. The feature listing says 
the part is chrome-plated. The 
salesman is asked to tell what the 
chrome-plate finish means to the 
customer. 


CLOSING THE SESSION: End 
in High—The objective of the good 
ending is to send the group off with 
a good impression of your meeting. 
You have heard salesmen say, “It 
was a good meeting, but that last 
two hours was murder.” That “last 
two hours” was poor planning. 
There should be something impor- 
tant at the end so that interest is 
sustained until the group is dis- 
missed. 


THE DISCUSSION SESSION: 
Discussion is an effective meeting 
device. It appeals to the active 
senses of seeing, hearing, feeling. 
The participant sees the visuals, 
he hears what others say, and he 
gets into the act himself to ask 
questions and to present his ideas. 
He writes notes, he reads the 
visuals and quiz sheets. All of these 
active senses are at work helping 
the discussion leader. Salesmen like 
to talk, to express their ideas and 
to listen.to other salesmen as they 
express theirs. 


Negatives, Too: There are some 
negatives, of course. The discussion 
takes time, more time than lectures 
on the same subject. Further, it 
takes more planning. While most 
discussion sessions seem to run 
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without much control, that appear- 
ance is due to planning. 


SETTING UP FOR THE DIS- 
CUSSION SESSION: To set up for 
a discussion session you need: 


A—aAn outline of what will be 
covered. 


B—Some notes for opening re- 
marks that sell the group on taking 
part because of the good each sales- 
man can get out of the discussion. 


C—A blackboard or easel pad, 
with chalk or crayon. 


D—Notebooks for the partici- 
pants. Sell the group on using the 
notebooks. If you see that they are 
not making notes, say, “Everybody 
write this down.” 


E—tTables or desks on which the 
participants can write. Arrange 
these informally. Don’t have too 
much space between the leader and 
the participants. 


THE CHAIRMAN’S JOB IN 
THE DISCUSSION: The job of the 
chairman is a lot like that of a 
committee chairman. He starts the 
discussion, brings up the points in 
order, and keeps the discussion on 
the track. 

He makes sure that each point 
gets the time it should have, he 
watches to see that one point does 
not hog all of the time. He sees 
that the points are summed up, 
and guides the group in sifting out 
conclusions. 

THE DISCUSSION OUTLINE: 
The leader needs an outline of the 
subjects to be covered. This can be 
made up by the chairman or it can 


‘be made up by the group. If you 


make it up, list the main points to 
be covered and the minor points 
under each main point. Even when 
the group makes up the outline, it 
is well for the chairman to have an 
outline so that he can check the 
group’s suggestions to see if it has 
forgotten any points that should be 
covered. 


BUILDING-A-PLAN SESSION: 
This type of session is handled 
much like the one that builds a 
sales story. Let’s say you want to 
build a plan for a call on a cus- 
tomer. The leader asks, “What is 
the first thing you do when you 
call on a customer?” He asks one 
participant to describe what he 
does first, second, third, and so on. 
Now he asks a second, “Is that the 
way you do it?” If the man agrees, 
he asks him to describe his proce- 
dure in detail. Then the leader 
asks, “Who does it differently?” 
Now he gets more ideas. Each is 


discussed and in the end the group 
winds up with a procedure that is 
approved by the group, and one 
that the leader will not have much 
trouble getting the salesmen to try. 


THE BOASTING SESSION: In 
this type of session, the salesmen 
tell how they did a certain job. In 
organizing such a session, give the 
men an outline to follow. There 
never was an unsuccessful boasting 
session. Salesmen love to tell how 
they used sales strategy in making 
a sale. Other salesmen listening to 
these stories learn from the de- 
scriptions of plans that have 
worked, The leader might ask the 
salesman to follow the steps of the 
standard sales procedure. The sales- 
man’s story might then be organ- 
ized to answer the statements 
below: 


My survey showed this 


Because of this, I used these facts 
in my approach 


My presentation covered these 
points 


My appeal for action was 
The objections I got were 
Here’s how I handled each 


It is not absolutely necessary to 
have such an outline, but it will 
help organize the stories and it 
will not handicap the men. 


THE GRIPE SESSION: In this 
type of session the salesman gets 
his beefs off his chest. This is good 
for morale, and out of participation 
in it a man gets ideas that will help 
him in his job. Salesman A has a 
complaint. He comes to the session 
and goes to town on it. Much to his 
amazement he finds that none of 
the other salesmen feel that his 
complaint is important. He learns, 
too, that other salesmen have 
found ways of handling this com- 
plaint. He goes away resolving to 
try these ideas and to see if they 
will work for him. 

Perhaps he comes with an idea 
that one item in the line is a 
“turkey.” He finds that the other 
fellows are selling it. But he has 
his say and the attitude of the 
others convinces him that, perhaps, 
he is wrong. Maybe he is smarter 
because he sees the defects in this 
“turkey.” But, if others can sell it, 
he can too. This kind of session 
can be called by any name that 
tells the participant he is going to 
get his chance to get his gripes off 
his chest. In this type of session 
the leader encourages the salesmen 
to tell all and uses questions to get 
them started. END 
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Are You a HERO to | 


The check list for secretaries published in the May issue 
of AMERICAN BUSINESS has proved popular as a self- 
appraisal tool. Reprinted in booklet form, the quiz has 
been taken by thousands of secretaries. 

Evidently, women feel that ‘what's sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander.’’ More than a few have 
asked, “Do you have a companion check list for 
bosses?"’ We are giving secretaries ‘‘equal time’’ by 
presenting such a quiz. 


BY Marilyn French 


Contributing Editor 


Usually, a boss gets the type of secretary he deserves. It takes leadersnip, 
interest, and a good example to help a secretary do her best. If your secretary 
rated high on the quiz, chances are that you'll do as well or better on this one. 
Here's a chance to learn where you stand in your secretary's opinion by rating 
yourself. 


AS A DICTATOR: YES NO 


1. Do you dictate early in the day, giving her time to 
transcribe and avoiding late-in-the-day ‘‘crash pro- 
grams’? 
2. Do you organize dictation material so you don't have 
to stop to search for facts, enclosures, etc.? 
3. Do you speak clearly? 
4. Do you give at least a clue to the recipient's full 
3 ’ name and address? 
5. Do you tell her the number of carbon copies you 
need before she transcribes the letter? 
6. Do you spell unusual names or unfamiliar terms? 
7. Do you discourage others from interrupting dictation 
time? ; 
8. Do you remain seated while dictating, instead of 
pacing back and forth, distracting her and probably 
yourself? : 
9. If you use a dictating machine, do you mark the 
end of each letter and any correction on the transcribing 
slip? 
10. Do you let her finish transcription without frequently 
interrupting her? 


AS A TEACHER: 


1. Do you give good instructions, neither expecting her 
to be a mind reader nor insulting her intelligence with 
too-detailed directions? 

2. When you leave the office do you tell her where to 
reach you in an emergency? 

3. Do you indicate which jobs have top priority and 
which can wait? 

4. Do you encourage her to ask questions in order to 
save misunderstandings and errors? 

5. Do you correct mistakes tactfully and in private, so 
that she won't repeat them? 

6. Do you let her know which people you will see or 
speak to and which you prefer not to? 

7. Do you give the reasons why you want work done in a i 
certain way? a See 








HELL 
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‘o Your Secretary? 


8. Do you encourage her to compose letters and drafts 
of reports for you? 

9. Do you teach her to do some of your routine chores 
so she can be more valuable as an assistant? 

10. Do you tell her your long-range plans so that she 
can be more useful to you? 


AS A HUMAN RELATIONS EXPERT: 


1. Do you treat her as a human being rather than as 
an automaton? 

2. Are you friendly and considerate of other people? 
3. Do you make her feel that her work is important 
and that she is contributing to your success? 

4. Do you introduce her to visitors when showing them 
around or when asking her to take notes at a conference? 
5. Do you refrain from using her as an alibi or a scape- 
goat for any error you make? 

6. Do you let her work without undue pressure? 

7. Do you inspire loyalty by being loyal to her? 

8. Do you show an interest in her personal life without 
prying? 

9. Do you know her birthday, company service anniver- 
sary, or other special occasions? 

10. Do you foster understanding between your wife 
and your secretary? 


AS A DEVELOPER: 


1. Do you encourage your secretary to use her initiative? 
2. Will you listen to suggestions on streamlining her 
work and yours? 

3. Do you entrust her with confidential information? 
4. Do you tell her as much as you can about the company 
and your industry? 

5. Do you praise her for good work? 

6. Do you discuss tactfully any shortcomings and help 
her to improve? 

7. When you delegate responsibility, do you give her 
enough authority to carry it out? 

8. Do you see that she has up-to-date equipment, tools, 
reference books to help her do good work? 

9. Do you periodically review her performance with her 
and put through a raise when she merits one? 

10. Do you encourage her to attend night school and to 
join professional associations? 


AS A PERSON: 


1. Do you conduct your business in such a way that she 
is proud to be associated with you? 

2. Do you enjoy the respect of your associates and 
other employees? 

3. Are you well organized and efficient? 

4. Do you get down to business without procrastinating? 
5. Is your enthusiasm for your work contagious? 

6. Do you “build up" her abilities to associates and 
outsiders? 

7. Are you particular about your own appearance and 
personal habits? 

8. Can you control your temper and moods? 

9. Do you have a sense of humor? 

10. Do you recognize and appreciate the extra work 
involved in helping you carry out your personal business, 
association, and club activities? 
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HOW DO YOU RATE? 


Give yourself two points for each 
“Yes” answer. If you scored 100 
percent, you’re impossible to work 
for; you find it hard to admit to 
any fault. 

If you scored 90 to 98, you're 
a hero to your secretary! She won't 
be tempted to look for greener 
pastures. 

If you scored 80 to 88, you're 
easy to work for, and your sec- 
retary is lucky. 

If you scored 70 to 78, you're 
above average. 

If you scored 60 to 68, you're 
not difficult to work for, and your 
virtues outweigh any faults. 

If you scored 50 to 58, you could 
be a super boss with a little atten- 
tion to a few weak points. 

If you scored below 50, better 
raise your sights if you want to 
keep your secretary. 
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SALESMEN’S COMPENSATION SURVEY 


Uncovers New Trends, Higher Earnings 


HE “average” American sales- 

man is within easy reach of a 
five-figure income for the first time 
since Dartnell started its periodic 
checks of salesmen’s compensation 
41 years ago. 


$9,700 a Year Average 


Once the reports of the hundreds 
of sales managers taking part in 
the latest survey have been sifted 
through, the total earnings of the 
typical salesman work out to 
$9,700, an increase of 1114 percent 
over the $8,700 he earned two years 
ago. 

As recently as 1953, the prospects 
of earning $10,000 a year were 
rather remote for most salesmen. 
' Some, to be sure, were in the 
$25,000-plus class then as they are 
now, but there were enough of the 
other kind—those making $5,000 
or less—to bring the average down 
to just a little better than $7,500. 


Point of Break-Through 


Now, five years later, the Ameri- 
can salesman is on the point of a 
break-through. If his income con- 
tinues to grow at the rate which 
has prevailed for the past few 
years, he will have topped $10,000 
by the time 1960’s figures are in. 

While “average” figures are in- 
teresting in pointing up general 
trends, they have little practical 
value as bench marks for the sales 
manager to determine realistic 
comparative data. For this reason, 
the statistical material which has 
been compiled in Dartnell’s new 
survey of salesmen’s compensation 
lays heavy stress on the ranges 
which contain the majority of earn- 
ings figures reported and on medi- 
ans, or midpoints, of the figures 
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BY Christopher M. Weld 


Contributing Editor 


reported for the top producers and 
for those at the bottom of the scale. 


Generalizations May Be Made 


When we look at the picture in 
that way, we find that there are 
many generalizations to be made— 
generalizations that have real utili- 
ty and meaning. For instance: 

The majority of experienced 
salesmen who rank as the highest 
paid in their respective companies 
draw base pay between $8,300 and 
$12,900 a year. When their bonuses 
or incentive pay are added to the 
base figures, total income for this 
group falls between $9,900 and 
$16,400. 

Or this: The majority of experi- 
enced salesmen who rank as the 
lowest paid in their respective com- 
panies draw base pay between 
$5,400 and $7,700 a year. Adding 
on the bonus money earned, the 
majority of low-paid salesmen have 
total incomes falling between $5,400 


and $8,000. Bonuses, these figures 
show, are neither very large nor 
very plentiful for low-paid sales- 
men. 


Junior Salesmen's Salaries 


There is not nearly the difference 
in pay between the highest- and 
lowest-paid junior salesmen that 
there is in the case of experienced 
men, Most untrained salesmen are 
paid by salary—sometimes salary 
and commission—and few of them 
earn substantial bonuses or extra 
commissions at that early stage of 
the game. The highest paid of 
junior salesmen, the survey shows, 
earn salaries of $400 to $600 a 
month, For the lowest paid, the 
range is somewhat narrower, 
roughly $400 to $500 a month. 
Annual bonuses average out at $400 
for the well-paid junior salesman, 
$300 for the trainee at the other 
end of the income scale. 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Ten check-out stations have low-silhouette 
registers. No gum racks tempt buyers and thus slow line. 
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BY Charles F. Johnson HE supermarket of tomorrow 


Editor 
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already exists. 

It came into being a few weeks 
ago when the Model Town & Coun- 
try Mart opened for business in 
Dolton, III. 

This is more than another super- 
duper-market. In addition to superb 
and spacious good looks, Model 
Mart embodies some thoroughly 
new and daring ideas about food 
merchandising. These innovations 
in marketing strategy—as much as 
its handsome physical facilities 
have made the mart a mecca for 
supermarket owners, operators, and 


Slant register’s cash drawer is under 
conveyer. Checker faces shopper 
while making change, no walking 


specialists from the country ovet 
It is probably significant that 
this break-through was engineered, 
not by one of the mammoth chains, 
but by an imaginative, fast-moving, 
family-owned organization with but 
two other stores. Its experience, 
however, is deeply rooted, going 
back to 1919 when Julius Weigly 
opened a food store in East Chi- 
cago, Ind, It grew and prospered. 
Later, he opened another. —this one 
in Hammond, Ind. This did well, 

too. 
Seven years ago, T. C. Weigly, 
who had become president of the 
95 


— 








Polynesian setting of greengrocery department artfully 
enhances the lushness and freshness of the produce displayed 


n pon his father’s retirement, 
gether with Vice-President John 
Nemeth and the latter’s wife, 
Helene Lee Nemeth,  secretary- 
treasurer (and daughter of the 
founder), decided to open a third 
tore, They were determined to 

a trail blazer. 

for more money was not 

motive behind the decision 
to ope another supermarket. The 
Weigly organization was already 
doing quite well, thank you. There 
were several incentives, the most 
pressing of which reflects a man- 
agement attitude that is relevant 
and important. 

T. C. Weigly, still in his early 
thirties, explained it recently, 
‘Good supermarket people are hard 
to find and we hate to lose them. 
So, we had been giving raises and 
promotions to second-line super- 


t 


visors in our two stores. As a result, 
we got a bit top-heavy with assist- 
ant managers and our labor costs 
became slightly out of balance with 
gross sales and profits. A new store, 
in addition to giving us a chance 
to put some of our new ideas to 
work, was attractive because it 
would give a number of our assist- 
ant departmental managers a 
chance to be managers. We have 
found that superior people are more 
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interested in opportunity than secu- 
rity. We are going to open a fourth 
store as soon as we get the new one 
on its feet.’’ 

What are the food-merchandising 
ideas reflected in this supermarket 
that was seven years in planning? 


Two Merchandising Ideas 


Basically, there are two. One is 
that the Model Town & Country 
Mart is truly a one-stop shopping 
center. In addition to the usual 
things found in a supermarket, it 
has a collection of specialty depart- 
ments and customer conveniences 
that constitute, according to a pub- 
lication of the Super Market Insti- 
tute, ‘‘a rundown of everything ever 
recommended by a consultant.”’ 

The other quality represents 
something more than the conven- 
ience of completeness, which could 
be said to reflect only the capacity 
to take good advice. This second 
feature is the sheer luxuriousness 
of the 43,000-square-foot building 

its brick and Georgian marble 
facade; the stately flamingos prom- 
enading in a_ sealed-off tropical 
garden near the front entrance; the 
costly, highly tasteful fixtures and 
decor; bubbling fountains; and 
gently revolving mobiles. 


This high fashion does not stop 
with architecture and interior dec- 
oration. Model Mart has a large 
epicurean department, well stocked 
with imported delicacies like pate 
de foie gras, caviar, and even 
chocolate-covered ants. Its liquor 
store contains a fine wine section 
with a champagne rack long and 
large. 

Yet Dolton is a very modest 
suburb southeast of Chicago, part 
heavy industry and part residential, 
much of the new housing being in 
the $11,950 to $14,950 range. Many 
of its residents work in the steel 
mills and refineries of nearby Gary 
and Hammond, Ind. 

The main merchandising innova- 
tion of Model Mart is that the 
inclination to savor “the finer 
things of life’’ and a preference to 
shop in a carriage-trade atmosphere 
are not confined to those in the 
higher-income brackets. The fami- 
lies of open-hearth workers appar- 
ently share with those of bankers 
and brokers a taste for red wine 
with dinner, even if they refer to 
the meal as supper. 

This mass-merchandising of lux- 
uries and luxurious services is not 
new, of course. Florida vacations 
and cabin cruisers are only two 
examples of the goods and services, 
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once restricted to the few, that are 
now being bought by the many. 


Gourmet Theme Throughout 


Yet Model Mart is the first super- 
mart, as far as is known, to carry 
the gourmet theme of luxurious 
living into the whole atmosphere 
of the store. 

Some coldly practical reasons 
underlie this thinking. One is to 
have Model Mart exert such appeal 
that it will attract customers from 
a far larger area than does the 
average supermarket. 

The other idea is to have the 
environment, the varieties avail- 
able, and the prices so conducive to 
spending that the housewife will 
buy more than she does at the 
typical supermarket. 

The average store draws most 
of its customers from within a two- 
mile radius. “We are getting cus- 
tomers from a 10-mile radius,”’ Mr. 
Weigly reports, “and intend by 
more intensive advertising, includ- 
ing direct mail, to get greater 
penetration of this 10-mile market.” 
The average sales check at super- 
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markets in 1958 (the latest avail- 
able figure) was $5.03. ‘‘We intend 
to exceed this by from 20 to 30 
percent,’’ was the Weigly comment. 

So much for the grand strategy 
and general design of Model Town 
& Country Mart. The ultimate suc- 
cess or failure of the over-all con- 
cept depended on the manner in 
which it was implemented, which 
was achieved with an infinite ca- 
pacity for taking pains, of which 
the checker’s uniforms provide an 
instructive example. 

Helene Nemeth had a good idea 
of the ideal uniform for the girls 
manning the checkout stands: 
apron, pinafore, certain type of 
collar, and a full skirt. She took 
these ideas to a uniform manu- 
facturer, who designed the outfit. 
Mrs. Nemeth wanted the color to 
be a soft turquoise, the material a 
light but durable synthetic fabric. 
None could be found, so a mill made 
a special run of vat-dyed material. 

This attention to checkers’ uni- 
forms and checkers’ morale was not 
misspent. The checkout stand and 
the personnel manning it perform 
the supermarket’s last and probably 





























most important function. In many 
cases the checker is the only person 
the shopper meets and does busi- 
ness with. If the checker is slow 
and inefficient, the waiting line 
lengthens. Housewives, many of 
whom shop with small children, 
grow impatient quite readily. Im- 
patient housewives do their shop- 
ping elsewhere. 

Speed, patience, and cheerfulness 
are not enough. The checker must 
also work with efficiency. Unless 
she keeps in her mind a wide range 
of prices, she will overcharge o1 
undercharge her customers. Unless 
she knows by heart the category 
of the various items, she will not 
make allocation of purchases to the 
departments—grocery, 
meat, dairy, frozen food, and so 
forth. And unless correct alloca- 


correct 


tions are made, sales analysis be- 
comes a tangled riddle. 


Gum Rack Is Gone 


Model Mart’s 10 motorized check- 
out counters are quite a break from 
general practice. Gone is the gum 
candy rack, which in most 


Dairy products are 
sold next to this 

old-fashioned barn, 
one which evokes 

nostalgia and sug- 
gests a Jersey-rich 
wholesomeness. 





























stores produces enough profit each 
week to pay the checker’s salary. 
Model Mart deliberately sacrificed 
this source of income to speed up 
the checkout process. Impulse pur- 
chases, especially by greedy kids, 
can’t hold up its lines of shoppers 
with their heavily laden carts. (The 
greedy kids are not forgotten, how- 
ever; each checkout stand has a 
box that’s always filled with free 
lollypops. ) 

The cash registers themselves are 
quite a departure. These are low- 
silhouette Sweda registers with a 
remote-control cash drawer built 
into the side of the checkout count- 
er. In addition to contributing to 
the contemporary appearance of 
the store these Sweda registers 
reduce fatigue, because the slant 
position follows the natural posi- 
tion of the checker’s arm and hand. 

The remote-control drawer per- 
mits the checker to face the shopper 
during all the time money is chang- 
ing hands. Hence there is no need 
for the checker to take the shop- 
per’s money, turn, walk a few steps 
to the register, then return to the 
customer with the change. The 
register’s low silhouette and the 
location of the counters in relation 
to the aisles also permit the 
checkers to keep an eye on racks, 
thus cutting down pilferage—a 
sizable source of loss for most 
supermarkets. 

The list of departments docu- 
ments that one-stop shopping has 
indeed been achieved. 

A complete drugstore, staffed 
with _ professional pharmacists. 
Shoppers can drop off prescriptions 
when they enter the store and have 
them filled before they are ready 
to leave. 

A complete bakery, under the 
direction of a man who was selected 
two years ago and has been stand- 
ing by since then. 

A variety department stocking 
non-food items from baby clothes 
to pipe wrenches and pipe cleaners. 

A pine-paneled country kitchen 


decorated with old clocks, crocks, 
and peppermills, churns, and other 
artifacts redolent of an earlier era 
and wholesome fare. 

An attractive restaurant, with 
plush seats and colorful terrazzo 
walls. This already has become a 
popular place for businessmen at 
lunch time. Shoppers frequent it 
for light snacks. 

A courtesy counter for check 
cashing, bottle returns, and other 
services that shoppers can utilize 
without slowing up the checkout 
line. 

—A customers’ lounge, resem- 
bling an outdoor patio, with TV 
and restrooms; and a companion 
area where children can play while 
mother is shopping. 

A home economist who not 
only helps housewives plan their 
menus but teaches husbands how 
to cook. 

There are two tanks, one filled 
with salt water in which live Maine 
lobsters await their fate, and the 
other containing brook trout swim- 
ming in fresh water. 


Progressive Management 


The management policies that 
animate the organization are equal- 
ly progressive and forward-looking. 
“The big responsibility is people,” 
Mr. Weigly declared. ‘The money 
is borrowed only once, the site is 
only selected once, and the building 
built but once. But manpower is a 
continuing problem, especially 
management manpower. Poor mo- 
rale doesn’t usually stem from one 
big thing, such as the lack of profit 
sharing or a pension plan, but from 
many small things—from the fail- 
ure to say ‘hello’ in the morning to 
an unfair reprimand. 

“We try to build morale among 
our supervisors by giving them a 
lot of authority. They manage their 
own departments, do their own buy- 
ing and pricing, subject only to 
general policies. We hold them to 
a gross. Our meat department man- 


ager, for example, has to keep gross 
profits between 18 and 20 percent.” 

From the day it opened, Model 
Town & Country Mart has been off 
and running. Almost 29,000 people 
visited it the day it was opened. 
Even the Epicurean Shop has done 
much better than expected, im- 
ported jellies being especially popu- 
lar. (Mr. Weigly can report no run 
on chocolate-covered ants, how- 
ever.) 

The whole store is open seven 
days a week, from nine in the 
morning until eleven at night. Some 
18,000 shoppers, not counting chil- 
dren and husbands, do business in 
an average week. “The big chains 
don’t have the management man- 
power to stay open as long as we 
do,”’ Mr. Weigly observed. 

What about price competition 
from the big chains? ‘“‘We watch it 
but are not afraid of it. With the 
big co-operatives and wholesale 
houses, we can lay in merchandise 
as cheap or cheaper than A & P or 
the rest of them,” he replied with 
a great deal of confidence. 

Model Town & Country Mart may 
not mark the ultimate in the evolu- 
tion of the supermarket. But it has 
raised this form of retailing to a 
new level of refinement and inten- 
sity. Its site and construction cost 
about $500,000 and its fixtures and 
decor cost another $300,000; its 
8,753 items represent a consider- 
able inventory investment. But by 
eye appeal, shopping convenience, 
and competitive pricing it is on its 
way to a first-year gross of over 
$5 million, 

Whether this mark is made or 
not, Model Town & Country Mart 
presents a rare and exciting pic- 
ture: Ideas, courage and energy in 
action; and a reluctance to accept 
the stereotypes and shibboleths that 
hobble so much management action 

“It costs too much”... ““‘We’re 
too small to do that” ... “All 
workers want nowadays is secu- 
rity” ... “Isn’t there a cheaper 
way?” END 
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Sales Compensation 


(Continued from page 24) 


Changing Compensation Plans: 
The great depression of the thirties 
brought sudden and drastic conse- 
quences to the pay plans that pre- 
vailed at the time. The straight 
commission plan became the most 
practical and most popular for the 
great majority of selling organiza- 
tions. With a complete turnabout in 
the business climate taking place in 
1946 and the years thereafter, the 
trend to commission plans was 
also reversed. 

Then began a long and gradual 
movement in the direction of sala- 
ries or salaries and incentive. In 
each of the surveys Dartnell has 
conducted since World War II, the 
percentage of companies with 
salary plans has proved to be higher 
than in the survey immediately 
preceding it. 

Without going too deeply into the 
reasons for the swing to salary, it 
can be said that good times and 


good selling made it possible for a 
great many salesmen to out-earn 
their own sales managers and, often 
enough, the president himself. 
When that happened, sales execu- 
tives started to look for ways to 
check the high-income salesmen, 
bring their earnings into line and, 
more important still, establish con- 
trol over their earnings and activi- 
ties alike. 

Hence, the turn to salaries. Not 
an abrupt turn, but an unmistak- 
able one. Nor was it a turn to sala- 
ries alone but, rather, to the kind 
of compensation plan that has a 
strong salary element in it. Actual- 
ly, more sales managers have been 
finding that salary-plus-commission 
plans suit their purposes best; and 
while not the most popular in terms 
of numbers as yet, salary and com- 
mission is fast becoming so. 

The Right Combination: Many 
of the executives who have been 
staying up late with their pay prob- 
lems recently have been worrying 
about finding the combination 


which will suit their own needs and 
still be in tune with the times. Com- 
mission plans have been widely 
abandoned at the request of sales- 
men more interested in security 
than in opportunity, and the newer 
salary-plus-incentive type of plan 
serves management well in boom 
years when windfall commissions 
are apt to siphon off dispropor- 
tionate amounts not earned by 
comparable selling effort. 

While the incentive features of 
many salary plans are by no means 
perfect, they do provide a means 
for encouraging extra effort with- 
out causing salesmen to neglect the 
necessary tasks of everyday bread- 
and-butter selling. Adjustments, 
changes, revisions—whatever they 
may be called—are almost a requi- 
site for progress. This kind of 
progress has been going on for a 
long time now and promises to 
continue for some time to come. 

How extensive are the changes 
which are now being made? 

Within the companies on salary- 


Average Annual Earnings of Experienced Salesmen 
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and-bonus basis which reported 
changes, 50 percent of the changes 
were related to the method of 
compensation used, while 25 per- 
cent were related to the basis on 
which the salary and bonus were 
figured. 


Shift From Commission 


Most of the changes in method of 
compensation are shifts from com- 
mission form of payment to salary 
and bonus, or the addition of a 
bonus to an existing salary plan. In 
several instances, the bonus was 
improved by making it more at- 
tractive, or by paying it on a 
monthly or quarterly basis; or by 
eliminating ‘discretionary’ factors 
from old bonus systems and replac- 
ing them with standard, easy-to- 
understand methods of calculation. 

Those few who have recently 
changed over to commission plans 
report dissatisfaction with previous 
arrangements which did not pro- 
vide enough incentive for the ma- 
jority of the sales force. In those 
cases where commission plans have 
not been abandoned but where 
changes were reported, the change 
usually meant a shift in commission 
rates or an adjustment of the base 
upon which commissions are cal- 
culated. 

What happens to a salesman’s 
income when his company switches 
from salary to commission, or to 
salary and commission? 

The survey shows that the com- 
mission salesman earns, on the 
average, $2,200 a year more than 
the salaried salesman and $1,900 
more than the man on salary plus 
commission. The commission man’s 
pay should, of course, be consider- 
ably higher since he is liable for 
most, if not all, the expenses of 
running his territory. Furthermore, 
most commission men must provide 
for themselves the benefits which 
companies’. frequently give their 
salaried employees, or else they 
must do without. So, all in all, the 
$2,200 and $1,900 do not furnish 
much of a cushion for the commis- 
sion man. 


Area of Pay Improvements 


Where, in recent years, have the 
pay improvements been greatest? 

All pay, of course, has been going 
up, but in some places the rate of 
gain is a little faster than in others. 
The survey shows that salaried men 
have fared the best in this respect 
with an average increase of $1,300 
in total income between 1956 and 
1958, whereas commission men 
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gained $900 and salary-and-com- 
mission men $500. 


Exceptions to the Rule: It is not 
quite true to say that all salesmen 
are making more today than they 
ever did before. The comparatively 
poor business year of 1958 had 
something of an effect on the in- 
come figures reported by sales man- 
agers for that year. And in some 
industries, salesmen did not make 
the same kind of progress that they 
made in others. 

But, taken all in all, it can be 
said that, in a year when sales for 
a great many companies taking 
part in this survey were from 10 to 
20 percent below the _ previous 
year’s sales, it is a little surprising 
to find the average salesman mak- 
ing more money. One explanation 
could be—in the case of salaried 
men and_ salary-and-commission 
men, at least—that poor business 
conditions do not usually have an 
immediate effect on salary levels. 
It takes a year or two for the effect 
to be felt, and then only when con- 
ditions remain poor over a con- 
siderable period of time. 


Sales Manpower Picture 


What about sales manpower? 
Are sales forces being enlarged 
these days, or are sales managers 
drawing in their horns? 

When we asked this question, a 
majority of the sales executives 
replying said they planned to hire 
additional salesmen in the next 12 
months. Only 38 percent said they 
would put no more on. 

What does this mean? After one 
trying year and a year of recovery, 
it seems that most sales managers 
expect volume to climb back to 
heights of 1955 or 1956. Although 
volume probably will climb, many 
enlightened sales managers also 
realize that profit may not grow in 
direct proportion. It will take the 
best of planning and _ intelligent 
operation to protect profit margins 
from the continued squeeze of in- 
creasing costs all along the line. 


Fringe Benefits: The over-all 
trend in fringe benefits for salesmen 
is plain enough, just as it is with 
other employees, but the extent of 
the line of advance is of concern 
to those sales executives who feel 
insistent pressures from their own 
men or, worse still, who have dis- 
covered that unions are making 
capital of the absence of definite 
benefit programs in their sales 
organizations. 

In the matter of vacations, 83 
percent of the companies reporting 


granted paid vacations or pay in 
lieu of vacations to salesmen. This 
figure compares with 78 percent of 
the companies that were canvassed 
two years ago. Thus, it seems, rapid 
progress is being made toward paid 
vacations for everybody. 


Salaried Get Vacations 


Where salesmen receive salaries, 
97 percent of their employers give 
them paid vacations. This helps to 
confirm the conclusion that when a 
salesman is paid a salary or salary 
and bonus (not salary and commis- 
sion necessarily), he gets just about 
the same fringe-benefit treatment 
that other employees get. 


Health Insurance: Most compa- 
nies taking part in Dartnell’s sur- 
vey have some kind of group medi- 
cal insurance—Blue Cross, Blue 
Shield, or a plan devised by one of 
the major insurance companies. Be- 
yond that, a number of organiza- 
tions have supplemental plans to 
assure the coverage they want but 
could not get under one of the 
standard arrangements. 

The basic and most popular plan 
for health insurance, however, re- 
mains the “hospitalization insur- 
ance” plan. Of all the companies 
contacted, 89 percent offer hospital- 
ization to their salesmen. Taking 
salaried salesmen separately from 
the others, it’s almost unanimous— 
98 percent of salaried salesmen’s 
companies provide hospitalization 
insurance facilities. 

The ratio of contributory hospi- 
talization to noncontributory is al- 
most 2 to 1. This is a ratio that 
holds rather generally in all types 
of insurance programs for sales- 
men, For commission men, as might 
be expected, the pattern is less 
certain. Where plans of this sort 
are offered at all, the salesmen are 
expected to carry the larger share 
of the load themselves. 


Medical Insurance Emerges 


One phenomenon of the insurance 
picture worth noting is the emer- 
gence of major medical insurance 
as an important benefit. Five years 
ago, it had hardly been heard of. 
Today, it supplements basic health 
insurance in a surprising 60 percent 
of the companies surveyed. 


Retirement Income: Salesmen 
are running behind the national 
average with regard to company- 
provided retirement income, but 
they are beginning to catch up fast. 

In 1956, a Dartnell study showed 
that pensions were made available 
to only 48 percent of the sales 
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forces of surveyed companies; now 
the figure is up to 60 percent. It 
may be many years before salesmen 
are treated like everyone else in 
this area, but the gap is certainly 
being closed. 

Companies favoring contributory 
pension plans and those preferring 
noncontributory are evenly divided, 
with 29 percent of those surveyed 
in each camp. Another 2 percent 
offers both contributory and non- 
contributory features, adding up to 
a total of 60 percent of all those 
companies contacted. In this area 
of pensions, particularly, there is a 
strong discrimination against the 
commission salesman. It shows up 
in these figures: 74 percent of com- 
panies with salesmen on salary 
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have retirement plans for them, 61 
percent of companies with sales- 
men working on salary and com- 
mission, but only 28 percent of 
firms with commission salesmen. 


Fringe Benefits Important 


On the whole, fringe benefits are 
no less important to salesmen than 
they are to anyone else in the com- 
pany. With respect to some kinds 
of insurance, they are probably 
even more important, especially 
those kinds that provide protection 
to the salesman as he covers his 
territory by automobile, or is other- 
wise exposed to daily hazards that 
are necessary to the way in which 
he must live. 


“Seems like every time I get a 
salesman trained and beginning to 
pay his own way,” complains one 
sales manager, “somebody grabs 
him off with a better offer.” 

That complaint is perennial. In 
all likelihood it will never disappear 
completely. But the sales manager 
who is alert to changing needs and 
conditions, who knows what the 
going rates are and meets them, 
and who can offer benefit programs 
as good or better than others in his 
industry or community, is in a 
strong position to fight off the chal- 
lenges of his competitors and real- 
ize for his own company the profit- 
able sales only a well-trained man 
can produce. END 
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OS ANGELES—The Bank of 
America and the General Elec- 
tric Company stamped “opera- 
tional’ on the Nation’s first com- 
pletely automated banking system 
using magnetic character reading. 
In a nationwide closed-circuit 
television press conference originat- 
ing at the Bank of America’s 
ERMA (Electronic Recording 
Method of Accounting) center here, 
the new computer-controlled sys- 
tem was demonstrated “live’’ to 
members of the press and to lead- 
ing bank officials. The hour-long 
closed-circuit telecast was “piped” 
into receiving sites at San Fran- 
cisco, Chicago, and New York. 
The new electronic banking sys- 
tem, designed by General Electric 





The operator is shown seated at the 
console, the nerve center of ERMA. 
The system handles 33,000 accounts 
an hour. 
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for the Bank of America, is known 
as ERMA. It does the daily book- 
keeping tasks for 55,000 to 220,000 
checking accounts at electronic 
speeds, depending upon size of the 
installation. 

General Electric computer engi- 
neers estimate the new system will 
read, sort, and post 550 accounts 
a minute, or 33,000 an hour. By 
comparison, an efficient bookkeeper 

—with a year’s experience—can 
sort and post only 245 accounts an 
hour. The new system processes and 
records a day’s checking trans- 
actions before the bank opens the 
next morning. 

The units of ERMA comprise a 
document-handler, an_ electronic 
computer which controls the entire 
system, a control console, tape units 
for storing information, a printer, 
and other input and output periph- 
eral equipment. The printer, 


She then places the document han- 
dler under the command of ERMA to 
take the first step in processing 
checking accounts at the Bank of 


ERMA’ 


At Bank 


through directions from the com- 
puter, prepares customer and 
branch-bank statements at the rate 
of 900 lines (about 50 complete 
statements) a minute. 

The ERMA center here will 
handle 220,000 checking accounts 
daily for approximately 60 
branches of the Bank of America 
in the Los Angeles area. The new 
systems occupy the entire second 
floor of the bank’s ERMA center, 
or some 10,000 square feet of space. 

A similar installation also is in 
operation at the Bank of America’s 
San Jose, Calif.. ERMA center. 
According to bank officials, at least 
13 such centers will be in operation 
throughout California by the end 
of 1961. These systems will serve 
463 of the bank’s branches, han- 
dling more than 2,000,000 accounts. 

The ERMA system is completely 
transistorized, smaller, and requires 


America. The handler sorts various 
sizes of checks at the rate of 750 a 
minute while reading the amount and 
other data on each. 
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This flow chart shows the high lights 
of an ERMA center operation. Docu- 
ments arrive from branch banks 


(above), are sorted, and information 


less cooling than its vacuum-tube 
counterparts. Its magnetic char- 
acter reader, unlike punched card 
systems now in use, can handle 
folded, mutilated, spindled, and 
overstamped checks and deposit 
slips. 

The new system features a com- 
puter and magnetic character 
reader which directly reads checks 
and deposit slips. Thus, no transla- 
tor is required to transfer informa- 
tion onto punched cards or tape. 

Checks used by the Bank of 
America are similar to conventional 
checks (see sample above) with 
one exception—stylized numbers 
are imprinted in magnetic ink 
across lower edge. Numbers are 
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is encoded on magnetic entry tapes. 
These tapes then are processed 
through a core computer and the in- 
formation is printed on reports. 


Arabic-type, run from 0 through 
9, and can be read both visually 
and by ERMA. They are imprinted 
in the special E13B type font, de- 
veloped by General Electric and 
standardized by the American 
Banking Association. Figures, or 
code numbers represent issuing 
bank’s number, routing symbol, 
and identifying data such as branch 
number and account number. 

Briefly, here is how bank trans- 
actions take place under the ERMA 
system: 


1. Customer writes check im- 
printed in magnetic ink with ABA 
number and account number; 


2. Check is presented to bank 





and dollar amount is encoded with 
magnetic ink during proofing op- 
eration; 

3. Check is fed through docu- 
ment handler, read by magnetic 
character reader and the informa- 
tion transmitted to the computer 
which verifies the accuracy of the 
date on the check; 

4. Magnetic tape sorts 30,000 
decimal digits a second to record 
information from checks in ac- 
count-number sequence ; 


5. Sorted information from tape 
goes to computer and is passed 
against information in customer's 
record while new balance in com- 
puter and check amount is added 
to account file; 

6. While customer account is 
being posted, check is sorted off- 
line on document handler and goes 
to customer file; 

7. High-speed printer produces 
a statement for customer, showing 
all transactions and current bal- 
ance, either at end of month or 
upon demand; 


8. Canceled checks and _state- 
ments are sent to customers. 


Each customer is furnished with 
preprinted personal checks by the 
Bank of America. In cashing or 
using checks, he writes with regu- 
lar ink. When the check is pre- 
sented to the bank for processing, 
however, the amount is encoded 
onto the check in magnetic ink by 
bank personnel as a by-product of 
the mechanical proving-in opera- 
tion. As ERMA-sorted checks are 
filed, the signatures are compared 
with checks previously filed. 

The new ERMA system was 
hailed by both Bank of America 
and General Electric spokesmen as 
“the end of the paperwork bottle- 
neck in banks.” END 
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BY Phil Hirsch 


Business Systems Writer 


NOVEL addressing system that imprints envelopes 

from conventional tab cards has enabled the 
Franklin Society Federal Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion, New York City, to cut its mailing and associated 
clerical costs drastically. 

Heart of the new system is a Model 101 addressing 
machine manufactured by Scriptomatic, Inc., Phila- 
delphia. The tab cards, each containing a master 
imprint of the account holder’s name and address, are 
fed into this device, which then duplicates the im- 
pression automatically. The envelopes are then filled, 
sealed, and mailed. The hand-fed Scriptomatic machine 
addresses between 700 and 800 envelopes an hour. 

Names and addresses formerly were duplicated 
mechanically from small metal plates. One big ad- 
vantage of tab cards, explains Vice-President Charles 
L. Plumb, is that ‘‘they can be prepared in much less 
time. And, once prepared, the cards are far easier to 
work with than plates.” 


New System Permits Alphabetical Filing 


The present system permits the association to file 
each account holder’s name and address alphabetically, 
as well as in account number sequence, simply by 
preparing duplicate tab cards. The addressing opera- 
tion demands both arrangements. But formerly, be- 
cause of the relatively high cost of metal plates, only 
one master file was maintained. As a result, the names 
and addresses needed for certain mailings had to be 


Franklin 


taken from files and replaced manually, a time-con- 
suming and costly operation. These problems now 
have been greatly reduced. 

Still another benefit of tab cards is that they permit 
certain data to be keypunched—the account holder’s 
postal zone number, for example. Afterward, running 
the deck through a sorter automatically classifies the 
cards for mailing purposes. Thanks to this particular 
feature of its system, Franklin Society officials have 
cut over-all mailing costs ‘several hundred dollars a 
year.” 

Each time a new account is opened, the association 
makes three tab cards containing the account holder’s 
name and address. One of these, known as a “mailing 
card,” is filed alphabetically and is used to imprint 
the quarterly ‘Franklin News” and other promotional 
literature. The second card, containing name, address, 
and account number, is stored in an alphabetically 
arranged cross-reference file; while the third, holding 
identical information, goes into either an “audit” or a 
“mortgage’”’ file. The latter is used solely for mortgage 
accounts. The former, arranged by account number, 
addresses the envelopes needed in connection with the 
annual audit verification of savings account balances. 

A conventional typewriter, fitted with a Scripto- 
matic carbon roll, imprints the mailing card, plus the 
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Shown below is Scriptomatic Card Writer that puts re- 
producible master impression of account holder's name 
and address on back of tab card. Identical data is 
recorded on face of card, meanwhile, through a stand- 
ard typewriter ribbon. 





Society Cuts Mailing 


audit or mortgage card. This carbon roll is positioned 
so that as the operator types the account holder’s name 
and address on the front of the blank form (in standard 
typewriter ink), the identical information is repro- 
duced on the back in carbon. The latter impression is 
actually a duplicating master. When run through the 
machine, it can be transferred’to envelopes and other 
kinds of mailing media. The imprint can be duplicated 
up to 150 times before it wears out. Long before this 
limit is reached, however, the card usually has to be 
discarded because the account holder has moved or 
the card has become obsolete in some other way. 


Data Obtained From Signature Card 


The data needed for imprinting is obtained from 
the signature card filled out when the new account is 
opened, First, the blank mailing card is inserted in 
the typewriter, and then the audit (or mortgage) card. 
The cross-reference card—the third unit in the set—is 
prepared automatically, by running the audit or mort- 
gage card through the machine and transferring the 
impression automatically to a blank tab card. 

Preparing the three tab cards takes “less than half 
as long” as cutting the metal addressing plates former- 
ly used, reports Mr. Plumb. “Many thousands of new 
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Franklin Society Vice-President Charles L. Plumb looks 
on as secretary imprints envelopes needed for mailing 
audit-verification forms with addressing machine shown 
below. Because it can be keypunched, tab card has 
reduced association's mailing costs. 





with this audit are addressed by the association, utiliz- 
ing the audit card. 

Groups of accounts, each involving a hundred or 
more consecutive numbers, are employed in the verifi- 
cation operation. Since the audit cards are arranged 
in numerical sequence, they can be pulled out of file 
in blocks, This procedure drastically reduces the time 
required to set up the envelope addressing operation. 
Formerly, when the mailing list consisted of only one 
file of metal plates, arranged alphabetically, the ad- 
dressing masters had to be removed one at a time, and 
replaced in like fashion. 


System Prepares Mortgage Statements 


Besides addressing the envelopes needed for audit 
verification cards and for the magazine, the Franklin 
Society’s tab card system also prepares annual mort- 
gage statements and monthly mortgage delinquency 
payment forms for mailing. Here again, by permitting 
establishment of a separate name-and-address file 
this one containing only the names of mortgagors 
the tab card has considerably reduced the clerical 
chores connected with this phase of the mailing 
operation. 

The trays presently used for each name-and-address 
file hold about 2,000 tab cards each. This is approxi- 
mately 10 times the number of metal plates stored in 
each tray formerly. The tab card trays, stored in tub 
files for the most part, are also more accessible, and 
in addition—despite the fact that they hold more 
names—weigh less than the containers used for metal 
plates. As a result, says Plumb, “there has been a 
noticeable improvement in the efficiency of the servic- 
ing operation. Adding new names and addresses to 
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accounts are opened annually,” he adds, “‘so this time- 
saving is a significant one.” 

The switch from plates to cards has produced a 
number of additional savings in clerical costs. For 
example: 

In order for the ‘‘Franklin News” to be mailed third 
class, the approximately 50,000 copies comprising each 
edition have to be arranged according to postal zone 
classification before they are delivered to the post 
office. Previously, this was a manual operation. Now 
it is completely automatic. 

When each mailing card is prepared for a new 
account, a code designating the account holder’s postal 
zone is machine-punched into the form. A deck of 
mailing cards is then arranged into postal zone 
sequence merely by running them through a sorter. 
The cards are then fed into the machine, which ad- 
dresses envelopes for the magazine. The envelopes, of 
course, are in the same sequence as were the cards. 
Thus, after being filled and sealed, the envelopes are 
ready for mailing. 

Several thousand accounts are used in the annual 
verification of savings account balances. They are 
selected, at random, on an account number basis. The 
envelopes used to mail the verification cards connected 
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each file, removing the closed accounts, and setting 
up the mailing of mortgage delinquency forms and 
mortgage statements, are accomplished in much less 
time than was possible before.” 


‘Economies Will Pay Capital Cost” 


Summing up the cumulative time and cost savings 
produced by the switch from metal plates to tab cards, 
Plumb says: “We are confident that the economies 
obtained will repay the capital cost of the Scripto- 
matic installation, and the cost of conversion, long 
before the equipment has to be replaced.” 

Adds William J. Dwyer, president of the Franklin 
Society Federal Savings and Loan Association: “This 
new system has demonstrated conclusively that it can 
handle a variety of addressing chores not only at less 
per unit cost, but also with less expenditure of time 
and effort, and with less possibility of error. We feel 
the change to tab card address files and tab card ad- 
dressing equipment has helped noticeably in improving 
the efficiency of a key phase of our business. In the 
savings and loan industry, where paperwork repre- 
sents such a large and growing percentage of the total 
expense picture, such an improvement is particularly 
valuable.” END 
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1717 N. Paulina Street, Chicago 22, Illinois 


Gentlemen, We don’t use the abacus in our office. I’m more inter- 
ested in how your machine compares with other 10-key 
listing machines. 

Is it true that the Comptograph costs less—yet adds, 
subtracts and multiplies up to 30% faster .. . with 
single-register, double-register, and wide carriage mod- 
els to fit all needs? If so, send the information to: 

Name 
Firm 
Address 
City 











Pros and Cons of Mergers 


HE head of one of the Nation’s 

largest trucking companies de- 
clared that mergers are essential 
to business, and in some fields 
represent the only way an industry 
can achieve its highest potential 
of public service. 

W. Stanhaus, president of Spec- 
tor Freight System, Inc., Chicago, 
cited progress in freight transporta- 
tion where mergers have led to 
improved service for shippers and 
more economical operations for 
freight lines. 


Values of Mergers 


Stanhaus, addressing the Mid- 
west Management Conference of 
the Society of the Plastics Industry 
meeting in Chicago, said that 
mergers have these basic values: 


1. They enable diversification of 
operations, with competitive ad- 
vantages and lessening of vulner- 
ability. 

2. The broader scope of opera- 
tions they offer provides a better 
ultimate service package to the 
general public. 

3. They provide buying power. 

4. They enable mechanization of 
procedures for volume transactions. 

5. They provide more dollars to 
work with—for example, in re- 
search and development and man- 
agement training. 


Drawbacks of Mergers 


Stanhaus warned the group, how- 
ever, that mergers also have built- 
in drawbacks: 


1. Size creates problems and 
costs. Capacity of individuals be- 
comes a problem with increased 
responsibilities. More must be spent 
to maintain touch with and control 
of the business. 

2. Mergers can entail a loss of 
business ranging from 5 to 20 per- 
cent of the acquired volume where 
duplication of facilities is con- 
cerned. 

3. Facility and/or plant duplica- 
tion and leases are costly. 

4. Losses due to transition must 
be added to purchase price. 


He said, “No merger or acquisi- 
tion is without risk and personal 
sacrifice. My advice to any execu- 
tive planning such a move is: 
Surround yourself with manage- 
ment capable of assisting in the 
challenge, management that will 
obtain satisfaction in the accom- 
plishments and results.” END 
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FIVE REPORTS © 
AID BETTER CONTROL 


HE key to successful control in 

a small company that is ex- 
panding rapidly lies in the ability 
of its president and other top man- 
agement to have rapid and efficient 
access to information on the com- 
pany’s operations. 


Reports Provide Access 


Such access is most readily 
available in the form of reports. 
Reports have made it possible for 
us to control, to account for results. 
With proper reports, it has become 
a matter of watching the excep- 
tions and being alert to the develop- 
ment of a new trend or pattern 
which could upset some phase of 
the company’s program. 

The danger of reports is that 
unless some safeguard is estab- 
lished, the whole system frequently 
takes on pondercus proportions far 
beyond the president’s ability to 
digest and use. This can so delay 
action that the reports become stale 
and practically useless. 

Reports certainly are not new to 
management. But for the small 


“The key to successful control in a small 
company that is expanding rapidly lies 
in... rapid and efficient access to informa- 
tion on the company's operations,’ writes 
Alven S. Ghertner, president of the Nash- 
ville (Tenn.) printing firm of Cullom & 


Ghertner. This access can be gained readily 
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BY Alven S. Ghertner 
President 
Cullom & Ghertner 


company, reports present a chal- 
lenge. Unlike their larger brothers, 
small companies do not have staff 
personnel whose main function is 
report development. Small firms 
must devise their own means for 
producing informative reports to 
top management. Our experiences 
at Cullom & Ghertner Company 
show that it can be done, and done 
effectively. 

In our case, we have found five 
basic types of reports to be valua- 
ble. These are divided into daily 
reports, weekly reports, three- 
times-a-month reports, and reports 
developed upon request. 

These reports are compiled on 
punched card equipment which has 
been installed in our main plant. 
Naturally, this simplifies the paper- 


“work involved in report develop- 


ment, But even without this equip- 
ment, it is possible for the small 
company to develop adequate re- 
ports by leasing time on outside 
punched card equipment. 


Daily Financial Analysis: With 
finances perhaps the most central- 


ized function in a company, it is 
not surprising that a daily financial 
analysis (Exhibit I) is one of the 
most important types of reports the 
small company president has to 
rely on. 


Four Types of Information 


The ideal daily financial analysis 
should provide four types of infor- 
mation: 


1. The amount of cash available 
daily; 

2. A forecasted month-end cash 
position ; 


3. The accounts receivable; 


1. The accounts payable and 
commitment data to forecast short- 
range cash outlay. 


The importance of the daily 
financial analysis is not only to 
provide a forecast of the antici- 
pated cash receipts and disburse- 
ments, but to provide management 
with a guide by which excessive 
spending, poor collections, or in- 


through the use of the five reports con- 
tained in the accompanying article—for 
large companies as well as small. Mr. 
Ghertner concludes that “reports provide a 
valuable and relatively inexpensive means 
. . . to institute a control program that con- 


tributes to an orderly growth pattern.” 
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CULLOM & GHERTNER COMPANY 


EXHIBIT | 


DAILY FINANCIAL ANALYSIS 


DATE 


CASH REPORT TODAY 


OPENING CASH BALANCE 


ADD: DEPOSIT 


THIS LasT 
MONTH MONTH 


THIS MONTH 
FORECAST 





TOTAL 


LESS: DISBURSEMENTS ‘CK. = THRU 





CLOSING CASH BALANCE 


AOD: FUNDS NOT DEPOSITED 


XxX 





TOTAL FUNDS AVAILABLE 
COMMENTS 


ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE REPORT TODAY 


OPENING BALANCE 


ADD: BILLINGS 


THIS LasT THIS MONTH 
MONTH MONTH BUDGET 





TOTAL 


LESS. CASH RECEIVED 





BALANCE 


COMMENTS 


ACCOUNTS PAYABLE—COMMITMENT REPORT TODAY 


OPENING AP BALANCE 


ADD. VOUCHERS WRITTEN 


THIS Last THIS MONTH 
MONTH MONTH BUDGET 


xxKX 


xXx 





TOTAL 


LESS. DISBURSEMENTS 


xxx 


XXX 





BALANCE AP 


xxx 





PAPER COMMITMENTS 


ROLL CARBON COMMITMENTS 


sufficient sales volume can be de- 
tected readily. This permits im- 
mediate corrective action. 

The analysis also makes it possi- 
ble to insure that the business will 
have sufficient cash, whether from 
the short-term or long-term view- 
point. 

Reference to the analysis also is 
of assistance in the planning re- 
quired for plant and equipment 
expansion. 

The daily financial analysis at 
Cullom & Ghertner Company is 
broken down into a number of 
areas, and the data for each area 
is derived from a _ variety of 
sources: 


1. Cash Report: The information 
necessary for the compilation of 
this report is gathered from the 
daily cash receipts that are verified 
and deposited each morning. The 
disbursements are taken from tab 
listing of the previous day’s checks. 
The cumulative and historical in- 
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formation, of course, is gathered 
from prior reports as is the fore- 
cast. The “funds not deposited”’ line 
represents the current day’s re- 
ceipts. Inasmuch as the report is 
made early each morning, these 
funds do not normally reach the 
bank until 1:00 p.m. 

2. Accounts Receivable Report: 
The information for this report is 
gathered from three sources. The 
billings are taken from a tab listing 
of billed sales, the cash from the 
daily cash deposit, and the opening 
balance is taken directly from the 
trend balance. 

3. Accounts Payable-C 0 m mi t- 
ment Report: The information for 
the accounts payable report is 
gathered from three sources. The 
vouchers written are taken from 
a tab total of the invoices vouchered 
for the day, the disbursements are 
taken from the cash report, and 
the opening balance is taken from 
the trial balance. 


The commitment portion of this 
report is gathered from information 
supplied by the purchasing depart- 
ment. A dollar record of commit- 
ments is kept through an outstand- 
ing purchase order file. It works 
in this manner: A purchase order 
is issued and placed in file. When 
goods are received, the copy is 
pulled and used as a receiving copy 
with the file revealing the outstand- 
ing commitments at any given time. 
Naturally, allowances as to dis- 
count periods and such have to be 
taken into consideration, but this 
report is invaluable in forecasting. 


Detailed Analysis Unnecessary 


The very nature of the reports 
that make up the daily financial 
analysis makes a detailed analysis 
unnecessary. In looking at the cash 
report, if any sizable deviation is 
found, this would indicate a possi- 
ble slump in collections, or exces- 
sive disbursements. In either case, 
the situation would be explained 
in the comment section. 

The accounts receivable report 
will indicate at a glance whether 
shipments and billings are keeping 
pace with the budget. Remedial 
action can be taken immediately as 
indicated. 

The accounts payable-commit- 
ment report allows us to analyze 
the short-range disbursement pic- 
ture. It also provides us with an 
indication of the inventory levels 
for a 30- to 60-day period in the 
future. 


Daily Production Control 


Daily Production Division Re- 
ports (Impression Backlog Re- 
ported by Press): Reports of this 
type are valuable to top manage- 
ment as a means of providing a 
day-to-day control of production 
levels. In our case, since We are a 
printing organization, the daily 
production division reports (Ex- 
hibit II) refer to press impression 
backlogs, but the same principle 
can be applied to any type of pro- 
duction equipment. 

Such reports, if properly com- 
piled, also reflect the production 
trend of the company. This provides 
top management with an idea of 
what to expect in the near future. 

The daily production division 
report is a truly effective control 
tool for top management because 
it assists in so many short-range 
planning and directing activities. 
Information from this report will 
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help top management in the fol- 
lowing ways: 

1. Estimating production for one 
current month; 

2. Closely scheduling the flow of 
direct materials to the production 
line; 

3. Efficiently scheduling — shift 
and personnel requirements ; 

4. Scheduling work loads in the 
future for the various finishing 
departments; 

5. Forecasting capital outlay for 
equipment requirements. 

We gather the information for 
the daily production division report 
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CULLOM & GHERTNER COMPANY EXHIBIT I! 
ORDER AND IMPRESSION BACKLOG REPORT 
DATE 
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SHIPMENT 
INCREASE (DEC.) | 
PROD: FORECAST—THIS mo! a - 
COMMENTS 
CULLOM & GHERTNER COMPANY EXHIBIT It 
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EXHIBIT IV 
BACKLOG REPORT BY PRODUCT AND CUSTOMER 
DATE 
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von 6-121 1-80 CULLOM & GHERTNER COMPANY EXHIBIT V 
DETAIL SALES REPORT 
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from a copy of each manufacturing 
order. This order indicates the press 
and the number of impressions and 
plates necessary for the completion 
of the order. 

The beginning inventory is taken 
from the last report, and all orders 
received are sorted by press and 
added thereto. As shipments are 
made, the matching copy of the 
manufacturing order is pulled from 
the backlog file and entered as a 
shipment on the report. 

For trend purposes, the monthly 
comparisons are taken from pre- 
vious reports. The production fore- 
cast (shown on the bottom line) is 
based on the backlog plus estimated 








additional business for the month. 

In its use as a top-management 
analysis tool, the daily production 
division report acts as an on-the- 
line appraisal of the physical back- 
log. With this appraisal available, 
it is possible to plan more accurate- 
ly personnel and equipment re- 
quirements. There is no need to 
make any further executive analy- 
sis because any significant facts 
will be commented on in the report. 


Weekly Production’ Report by 
Operation (Press Production Re- 
port): Of all the forms of control, 
perhaps the most intricate is con- 
trol of personnel. Controlling per- 
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sonnel is an especially difficult, and 
sometimes painful, operation for 
top management in the small ex- 
panding company. This is because 
so many personal relationships be- 
come personal no more as top man- 
agement becomes more remote and 
an insulating layer of middle man- 
agement develops. 

But, despite this growing dis- 
tance, it still is necessary for top 
management to evaluate personnel 
activities. Since this no longer can 
be done on the “personal obser- 
vation” basis, control reports must 
be used. 

We have found a weekly produc- 
tion report by operation (Exhibit 
III) to be especially useful in this 
respect. The report, which is com- 
piled from the controller’s division 
payroll section, measures three 
factors: 


1. Productive hours by specific 
operation; 

2. Nonproductive hours by spe- 
cific operation; 

3. Performance on standards. 


In addition to providing a meas- 
urement of employee performance, 
this report has another important 
control function. It reflects the 
efficiency of our equipment mainte- 
nance program. This can be as- 
certained by proper calculations 
based on the efficiency standards of 
individuals both before and after 
an equipment maintenance check 
has been made. 

The source of information for 
the weekly production report by 
operation is taken from the daily 
employee labor cards. 

Each employee completes a card 
showing information contained in 
this report. The data for this report 
is a by-product of our job cost and 
work-in-process systems. All the 
captions on this report were taken 
from the card for reporting sim- 
plicity. 


Shows Weak, Strong Points 


In terms of analysis, this report 
permits top management to high- 
light both the weak and the strong 
points of the personnel. We also 
find it possible to carry out job 
placement and transfers more ac- 
curately and intelligently from the 
data in the report. 

From an engineering viewpoint, 
an employees performance to 
standard also can be measured ac- 
curately. 

Top management, in addition, 
has found that this report allows 
a detailed day-by-day insight into 
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the operation. It provides little or 
as much information as is needed. 

We have found two types of 
reports especially effective in giv- 
ing us a knowledge of sales trends. 
This knowledge, of course, “guides 
us in planning and, consequently, 
in control. 


Dollar Backlog Report by Prod- 
uct and Customer: This particular 
report is issued weekly and reflects 
three elements: stability of sales 
efforts in product and market lines, 
availability of work, and avail- 
ability of cash. For purposes of 
control, the dollar backlog report 
(Exhibit IV) helps in the following 
ways: 


1. It helps to prepare an estimate 
of production for the current month 
for efficient utilization of man and 
machine hours; 


2. It permits close budgeting of 
direct material purchases for the 
current month in direct proportion 
to the production estimate for 
maintenance of controlled inven- 
tory level; 


3. It aids in preparing a forecast 
of cash receipts, disbursements, 
and cash position; 


4. It allows us to change the 
direction of our sales efforts in 
product and market areas in order 
to stabilize production. 


Information From Order Card 


The source of information for 
the dollar backlog report by prod- 
uct and customer is the order card 
which is created upon receipt of an 
order. It contains such information 
as customer, product code, and 
amount. These cards are sorted 
first by product and second by 
customer. 

As the cards are tabulated, a 
card count of each order prints the 
number of orders on the report. 
The report has final totals for the 
over-all backlog of each product 
as well as the summary of products. 

This report is analyzed and used 
by top management primarily as a 
guide in directing and stabilizing 
the various product lines. Upon 
notice from this report that a given 
product is losing ground, immedi- 
ate corrective action can be taken 
through the marketing division. 

We also find this report valuable 
for projecting in advance what type 
of products our customers will be 
using at certain times during the 
year. This information is gathered 
by a special consolidation of the 
dollar backlog reports. 








Detail Sales Report (Booker 
Order Report): The detail sales 
report (Exhibit V) acts as an ef- 
fective supplement to the dollar 
backlog report. Whereas the dollar 
backlog report helps to control the 
sales picture in general, the detail 
sales report provides an element of 
control over the effort of the indi- 
vidual salesman. 


Three Times a Month 


The detail sales report is issued 
three times a month. Report No. 1 
(first 15 days) is issued on the 16th. 
Report No. 2 (total month) and re- 
port No. 3 (cumulative year to 
date) are issued on the Ist. 

This report is vital in establish- 
ing trends by salesmen, customer, 
type of work, and marketing area. 
It reflects the performance of in- 
dividual salesmen, provides a type 
of work analysis for production 
forecasts, a projected establishment 
of profit, and a customer sales 
analysis. 

The detail sales report gives us 
the following benefits: 


1. More efficient control of sales 
efforts by the salesmen; 


2. More effective estimating by 
controller division ; 


3. Rigid controls for comparing 
estimated cost with actual cost; 


4. Budget controls that aid us in 
purchasing materials; 


5. Aid in more accurate fore- 
casting of plant production. 


The source of information for the 
detail sales report is the order card 
created upon receipt of an order. 
The same source is used for this 
report as is used for the product 
backlog report. The difference is in 
the detail of presentation. 

Top management analyzes this 
report to measure the performance 
of each salesman and his estimated 
gross margin produced. It also is 
useful in short-range profit fore- 
casts, as well as providing market- 
ing division management with a 
vast amount of statistical data on 
markets, products, and customers. 

In summary, control is a difficult 
procedure for an organization of 
any size. It is especially difficult 
for the small company where top 
management tends to become too 
involved in day-to-day activities. 
The development and use of reports 
provide a valuable and relatively 
inexpensive means for small com- 
panies to institute a control pro- 
gram that contributes to an orderly 
growth pattern. END 
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Taking the ‘guesswork’ out of seeking new 
office space is the job of Office Leasing 
Specialist Julien J. Studley. In the article 
below he discusses some of the require- 
ments and problems which apply to every 


company, regardless of size. Also ex- 
amined are the specific needs of small, 
medium-sized, and large companies. Mr. 
Studley cites case histories and provides 31 
questions a tenant should ask himself. 


LOOK BEFORE YOU LEASE! 


BY Julien J. Studley 


President 
Julien J. Studley, Inc. 


EEKING new office space need 

not be a “guesswork” proposi- 
tion. There are certain procedures 
or steps which will lead the pro- 
spective tenant into new offices best 
suited to his needs. These steps can 
be taken at very little or virtually 
no expense to the tenant and can 
result in sizable savings over a 
period of years. By failing to seek 
counsel when relocating, however, 
a company can find itself con- 
tracted to years of misery in the 
wrong space and at the wrong rent. 

To help the businessman assigned 
the task of finding new quarters 
for his company, there are a num- 
ber of specialists in the office leas- 
ing field in almost every major city. 
An office leasing specialist should 
be the first person any prospective 
tenant should seek counsel from 
when anticipating a move. 


Building Owner Pays Broker 


Office leasing brokers operate 
both by searching out tenants for 
landlords and finding the right 
space for companies. In either in- 
stance it is not the prospective 
tenant, but the building owner who 
pays for their services. 

Regardless of size, every com- 
pany is faced with certain require- 
ments and problems. Three major 
points must be considered seriously 
by all prospective tenants: 


1. New space must permit future 
expansion, or retraction. 


2. Office space should help pro- 
vide a valid and helpful image of 
the company. 


3. Outside of rental, what are 
the obvious and hidden costs of 
space? 


The first step in deciding to 
change quarters should be the 
appointment of an office space ex- 
ecutive whose responsibility should 
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include the search for and selection 
of space. An executive-in-charge, 
if the company is large enough, 
should be responsible for the final 
selection and the negotiating de- 
cisions. 

The appointed executive’s first 
step in this venture should be the 
selection of a broker who will act 
as a consultant to the organization 
and help in seeking out the best 
possible location at the most rea- 
sonable price. 

The official should make certain 
that the broker is thoroughly fa- 
miliar and fully informed on office 
space leasing procedures. It is also 
important that he be willing to 
undertake an extensive search and 
devote the time necessary to solve 
the problems unique to every space 
seeker. Once chosen, he should be 
taken into confidence, and be fully 
informed of the client’s space use, 
basic requirements, and budgetary 
plans. This will enable him to work 
closely and without undue waste of 
time. 

It is best to caution the tenant 


The author (third from left) discusses 
plans for new office building with 
building owners and _ prospective 
tenants. Adequate expansion pro- 


about engaging more than one office 
leasing specialist to work on one 
space finding problem. By sticking 
to one broker, the tenant is assured 
that he will be advised of the best 
space without competition of sever- 
al firms, each grinding the axe for 
the space they have submitted. 

Tenants need not worry about 
the broker's access to available 
space as all major city office space 
is open to every broker. 

In considering the selection of a 
particular space, the tenant should 
be certain that basic questions are 
answered before a final recommen- 
dation is made. He should have 
such information at his fingertips 
as: What is the total rent for space 
to be used? What is the rent per 
square foot? What method is used 
to measure space? Are such items 
as cleaning and waxing, escalator 
clauses, electrical maintenance, 
overtime heating, and air condition- 
ing included? And how easily can 
the space be subleased? These im- 
portant considerations will prevent 
embarrassment to the executive 





visions and subleasing privileges 
should be understood thoroughly be- 
fore signing a lease, he points out 
in the accompanying article. 
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A high percentage of rentable to 
usable space is illustrated in the 
executive office layout shown below. 


who brings back incomplete infor- 
mation on his space findings and 
selection. 

There are four basic categories 
of tenants as viewed by most office 
leasing firms. The following de- 
scription of these categories will 
give the prospective tenant a better 
idea how he stands in relation to 
larger and smaller companies as a 
consumer of office space: 


SMALL: Renting from 500 to 
2,000 square feet. These are usually 
professional people such as attor- 


Shown above is an example of effi- 
cient modern office layout. Flexi- 
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With proper advance planning, office 


space can provide a valid image of 


the company. 





neys, small advertising and public 
relations agencies, architects, and 
firms which usually are young and 
active. 

There the widest rental range 
from $5 to $10 a square foot in 
New York, for example—is found. 
Small tenants should be less con- 
cerned about fringe costs than 
others because of their small space 
usage, but they should obtain con- 
venient, attractive working space 
at a price they can afford. This is 
a most important consideration on 





bility of design and planning is es- 
sential to allow for expansion. 


reasonable short-term agreements. 
A business of this type should not 
be tied down to a long lease since 
its size and space needs will prob- 
ably change. 

An example of the ability of a 
small firm to remain flexible to 
move with added growth is exemp- 
lified by a New York public rela- 
tions firm formed three years ago. 
The firm’s original 300-square-foot 
office at 270 Park Ave. was vacated 
in 1956 when 500 square feet were 
leased at 52 Vanderbilt Ave. In 
the middle of 1957, staff additions 
required a move to 700 square feet 
at Rockefeller Center. With further 
expansion, it was decided in Decem- 
ber 1958 that new quarters of 1,000 
square feet would be necessary to 
meet the firm’s needs during the 
next five years, So, in January 1959, 
the firm signed a five-year lease for 
the firm’s new quarters at 230 Park 
Ave. for a rental of $500 per month. 


MEDIUM: Medium-sized _ con- 
sumers of office space would be in 
the 2,000 to 10,000 square foot 
area. These usually include district 
insurance offices, successful lawyers 
and accountants, district buying 
offices, headquarters of soft goods 
manufacturers, etc. 


Must Consider ‘‘Hidden'’ Costs 


These companies pay between 
$4.75 and $8.00 a square foot and 
must thoroughly consider, though 
few ever do, “hidden” fringe costs 
for cleaning, electrical mainten- 
ance, overtime heating, etc. This 
tenant should make sure the office 
space is professionally designed. 
Even such detail as size of desks 
is something to be considered in an 
over-all design plan for maximum 
efficiency in space-usability. This 
tenant is often inclined towards 
impractical visions of how his office 
should look. 


LARGE: This company uses be- 
tween 10,000 to 25,000 square feet, 
involving entire floors; with an 
employee force of from 75 to 200 
people. Advertising agencies, non- 
profit organizations, and transpor- 
tation companies can be included 
in this group of tenants. 

A rental range of from $4.50 to 
$5.60 a square foot is standard, and 
this type of tenant is advised to 
enter a new building. This tenant 
should also consider such things as 
basic construction of a new build- 
ing, electrical arrangements, height 
of ceilings, etc. He will generally 
be making a substantial investment 
and always taking a long lease. 
Here is an example of how a large 
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QUESTIONS FOR THE PROSPECTIVE TENANT TO ASK 


1. Where is the space? 


a. What street is it on? 

b. What neighborhood is it in? 

c. What floor of the building is it on? 
2. What does location mean to the particular business? 
3. How much space is provided? 


4. How does the amount of space available compare with the amount of 
space needed? 


5. What are the transportation facilities for this particular location? 
6. What are the zoning restrictions? 

7. What is the personnel situation? (Suburban areas might present a 
problem for obtaining lower-echelon personnel.) 

8. What is the local tax picture? 

9. What is the actual rental without trimmings? 


10. What is the relationship of rental to prestige? (In effect, how much 
are we willing to pay for a prestige address and how much of the quoted 
rent represents prestige?) 
11. What is the total rent for space to be used? 
12. What is the rent per square foot? 
13. What method is used to measure space? 
14. What are the percentages of rentable and usable space? 
15. What are the additional costs? 
a. What cleaning services are provided? 
b. Who pays for electrical maintenance? 
c. What about overtime, elevator, heating, and air-conditioning 
service? 
d. Who pays for electricity? 
e. Is the electricity billed on a flat amount or as used? 
f. Who pays for air-conditioning electricity? 
16. What is the length of the lease being offered? 
17. When will the space be available for occupancy? 
18. What percentage of the work will the landlord do to make the space 
ready? 
19. Who will provide plans for design of the offices? 
a. Who will pay for an architect or a designer? 
b. Who will do the necessary cabinet and carpentry work? 


20. Will the landlord paint? 
a. How often during the course of the lease will the landlord 
repaint? 
b. Will repainting be done during night or business hours? 
21. What is the flexibility in the space for expansion or retraction? 
22. What are the sublease provisions? 
23. What does the lease provide for: 
a. Adequate lighting? 
b. Location and design of ducts? 
c. Adequate circuiting? 
d. Television outlets? 
e. Special electrical panels for tabulating areas? 
24. Will the floors support any needed computer equipment or vaults? 
25. What are the ceiling heights? 
26. Does the lease contain provisions for exterminating? 
27. What are the legal fees? 
28. What are the building hours? Is the building open for use 24 hours? 
29. Is there a freight elevator and what hours is it available for use? 
30. What are the restroom facilities? 
31. Is there sufficient electricity available for office machines, air condi- 
tioning, etc.? 
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company exercised good judgment 
in securing new office quarters. 


15 Months of Study 


In June 1958 Mr. Fabrizio Serena 
di Lapigio, general manager of 
Alitalia, Italy’s new flag airline in 
the United States, signed a ten- 
year lease for a large block of space 
in Tishman’s new building at 666 
Fifth Ave. It took more than 15 
months of study, analysis, planning, 
and negotiation to complete the 
transaction, But, the airline had 
leased space that contained the 
following important features: 


1. Prestige space at reasonable 
rental and all necessary protec- 
tions, 


2. Adequate expansion provi- 
sions by subleasing to five small 
tenants some 5,000 square feet of 
adjoining space on leases ranging 
from two to five years. 


3. Every cost in addition to rent 
so analyzed that there could be no 
future surprises. 


4. Reasonable protection, even 
in the event Italian air service from 
United States to Italy becomes im- 
possible. 


5. All necessary provisions fot 
full 24-hour operation of the air- 
line’s intricate reservation and com- 
munication center in a basement 
location. 


6. Complete design, planning and 
architectural analysis, co-ordina- 
tion, and execution. 


Best Space Chosen 


When the leases were finally 
signed, Alitalia’s general manager 
and its executive board in Italy 
knew that all alternatives had been 
thoroughly studied and that only 
after careful analysis and thorough 
appraisal had the best space been 
chosen, 


MAJOR: Occupants of a building 
which can be considered major 
tenants include those using 25,000 
square feet and more—sometimes 
leasing the entire building. Every- 
thing concerning other tenants’ 
categories also affects the major 
tenant, usually a nationwide corpo- 
ration, manufacturer, or one of the 
country’s top companies. Here is 
an example of how a major com- 
pany planned and executed a suc- 
cessful move: 

In the early 1950’s the Colgate- 
Palmolive Company, occupying 
185,000 square feet of antiquated 
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office space in Jersey City, N. J., 
decided to obtain new quarters. 
After a thorough search for a pos- 
sible location, during which time 
extensive study was given to build- 
ing a new company headquarters, 
it was decided that the most at- 
tractive and efficient arrangement 
could be obtained in rented space 
in one of New York City’s new 
office buildings. 


Specific Expansion Planned 


In September 1954 the Colgate- 
Palmolive Company was leasing 
330,000 square feet on 12 floors in 
the building then under construc- 
tion at 300 Park Ave. (now called 
the Colgate-Palmolive Building). 
Because of its financial standing 
and the great amount of space to 
be leased, Colgate-Palmolive was 
able to secure most favorable terms. 


After lengthy studies on space use, 
including projections for up to a 
25-year lease term, it was decided 
that 256,000 square feet would be 
needed at the outset with specific 
expansion areas planned for 5, 10, 
15, and 20 years. Every single 
factor of the move was given 
thorough study by Colgate-Palm- 
olive’s office management § staff, 
assisted by outside professionals, 
so that it was smooth sailing cli- 
maxed by the company’s moving its 
37 home departments into the 
256,000 square feet of their new 
quarters by February 1956. 

With the help of a broker, the 
size of the organization can be 
capitalized on in its effect on the 
financing of a new building. In this 
instance, timing is crucial and it is 
important to deal when its tenancy 
is most needed. 

Two other giant firms that had 
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to make substantial changes in 
their offices within a short time 
after making long-range lease com- 
mitments are Socony Mobil Oil Co., 
Inc., and Warner Brothers, Inc. 

Socony Mobil, which is the major 
tenant at 150 E. 42nd St., did not 
make adequate arrangements for 
expansion and is now going to lease 
250,000 square feet of additional 
space in a new building to be 
erected across the street on Third 
Ave. 

Warner Brothers took a long- 
term lease of 80,000 square feet at 
666 Fifth Ave. about a year ago. 
Shortly thereafter, the company 
decided to move its operation to the 
west coast, and the entire space 
which it had taken is being offered 
for sublease. 


Questions for Tenant 


After considering all the alterna- 
tives, the prospective tenant should 
ask himself these last questions: 
What are our expansion possibili- 
ties and limitations? Does the pro- 
posed space have the flexibility we 
are looking for? Is the character 
of the building and its tenants 
suitable? Is the possession date 
suitable? Are special costs in keep- 
ing with what we want to spend? 
And is the layout economical? 

Included under special costs are 
architectural and design services. 
These services can usually be esti- 
mated and planned by a designer 
the company is considering using 
after the lease has been negotiated. 
The office designer can help plan 
the office and determine the suit- 
ability of the layout, at little or no 
cost, once the decision to move has 
been made. 

The services offered by the broker 
can be compared with the services 
of an advertising agency or travel 
bureau, which provides free service 
to its clients. Businessmen should 
not ignore the fact that even the 
small tenant is important to a 
broker. For example, an agent can 
earn $600 from the building owner, 
on a_ 1,000-square-foot leasing, 
which certainly is worth the firm’s 
effort. A leasing of 100,000 square 
feet of office space will earn 
$100,000 commission from the land- 
lord. 

In seeking a new office, the tenant 
must be able to ask himself: What 
mistakes did I make in my last 
move? and what is my main reason 
for moving this time? With the 
answers to these questions and with 
the assistance of the broker, the 
next move should be the “right 
one.” END 
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REPRODUCING 


North American Van Lines Inc. is one 
of only four interstate carriers serving 
all 50 states. Its 600 vans last year 
traveled more than 51 million miles, 
hauling more than 412 million pounds. 






PUSH THE BUTTON 
and copies flow! 


John E. Boergert, vice-president—finance at North American Van Lines Inc., 






approved the 


suggestion of xerographically copying 200 documents daily at savings of $5,000 yearly 


North American Van Lines Saves *5,000 Yearly 


e CUSTOMER INVOICES @¢ INVENTORY LISTS 
e BILLS OF LADING # MISCELLANEOUS DOCUMENTS 


Understandably, the demand is high 
for paperwork duplicating at the firm’s 
world headquarters in Fort Wayne, 
Ind. Copies are needed of bills of lad- 
ing, customer invoices, inventory lists, 
documents requested by shippers, etc. 
They average 200 a day, but on occa- 
sion exceed 500. 

By sending its original documents, 
twice daily, to a Fort Wayne commer- 
cial house to be copied by a XeroX* 
Copyflo® continuous printer, North 
American Van Lines is saving $5,000 
yearly over former reproduction 
methods. 

The quality, moreover, is gratify- 
ingly high. In the copying of carbons, 
for instance, the runoff quality sur- 
passes that of the original. 

Copyflo automatic printers operate 
on the electrostatic principles of xerog- 
raphy—clean, fast, inexpensive. They 


produce dry, positive prints on ordi- 
nary paper—or prepare offset paper 
masters—ready for immediate use. 

Copyfio printers enlarge, reduce, or 
copy size to size. They offer the speed- 
iest, most flexible, most economical 
way to get copies precisely like the 
original from microfilm or opaque 
documents. 

Write for booklet X-287 for com- 
plete information. Haloid Xerox IN« 
59-94X% Haloid St., Rochester 3, N. Y 
Branch offices in principal U. S. and 
Canadian cities. Overseas: Rank-Xerox 
Limited, London. 


HALOID 
XEROX 





“IT wish I could have done something to help...” 





You can do something 


about traffic accidents! Drive safely yourself—obey the 
law. Sure. But you can do a lot more! Traffic accidents affect everybody. 
Reducing them is a community problem. Its solution calls for systematic, 
organized effort and cooperation with public officials —for teamwork and 
leadership. Here is where you can help. Join with others who are working 
actively to promote safe driving and secure strict enforcement of all traffic 
laws. Make your influence count. Support your local Safety Council! 











Where traffic laws are strictly enforced, deaths go DOWN! 


Published in an effort to save lives, in cooperation with the National Safety Council and The Advertising Council. 
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“World's Smallest Press’ 
Weighs Only 40 Pounds 
+ 


A machine described by its manufac- 
turer as the “world’s smallest flexo- 
graphic printing press” prints and 
die cuts on pressure sensitive label 
paper; or score cuts on gum, heat 
seal, or plain paper. This portable 
label maker is 9 by 9 by 9 inches 
without guard case. It weighs 40 
pounds and prints 6,000 labels an 
hour. Colors and printing plates can 
be changed rapidly. By printing thei 
own labels, companies can eliminate 


NEW SYSTEMS «> eQuipMENT 


Automatic Telephone System 


Less Costly Than Intercoms 
< 


A fully automatic dial telephone 
system for internal communication 
needs can now be installed at less cost 
than most intercoms. Heart of the 
new “10/1” DuKane system is a com- 
pact, lightweight automatic switch- 
board (shown at left), smaller than 
a portable typewriter case. It can be 
mounted under a desk, behind a 
counter, or even on a plywood parti- 
tion. Two to 10 lines are possible and 
provision also can be made for loud- 
speaker paging in special areas. Both 
desk and wall telephone instruments 
are available in black and colors. To 
reach any other phone in the system 
the user simply dials a single digit 
The system is completely separate 
from the outside telephone service 
and calls between departments an 
other purely internal communications 
do not tie up outside lines or require 
attention from the switchboard oper- 
ator. Office efficiency experts estimat« 
that in the average company, 50 per- 
cent or more of the telephoning is 
purely internal. A separate telephone 
system for handling this internal 
traffic frees lines and switchboard 
time. The system is simple to install 
According to the manufacturer, any- 
one who can rewire a lamp socket 
can install and connect the telephones 
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raat pei large inventories, obsolete labels, and and switchboard. The systems are 
delays in shipments caused by wait- available for outright purchase, 
ing for labels Manufacturing, rental, or lease-rental plans. DuKane 

» ine., P. Plymouth, Wis Corporation, St. Charles, Ill 


Punched-Tape Reader Set 


ls 40 Percent Smaller 

‘+ 

The development of a punched-tape reader set—including 
transmitter-distributor, motor, base, and cover—that is 
40 percent smaller in size and weight than previous 
models has been announced. Called the Model 28 Minia- 
turized LXD Set, the new smaller tape reader features 
facilities for sequential (serial) output, 100-word-per- 
minute transmission, and reduced power requirements 
Models may be had to read 5- or 6-level chadless or fully 
perforated tape. Teletype Corporation, Dept. SP-8, 4100 
Fullerton Ave., Chicago 39, Il. 


Letterhead Die Impressor Developed 

A new die impressor that enables an operator to impress 
a letterhead in the same stencil. on which she types 
bulletins, announcements, or price lists has been devel- 
oped. The letterheads then can be run off at the same 
time the message is mimeographed. The device consists 
of a photoengraved etching of the letterhead design in 
tool steel, and a special pulsating roller die impressor. 
Print-O-Matic Co., Inc., 724 W. Washington Blvd., Chi- 
cago 6, IIl. 
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New Smith-Corona Electric Typewriter 
Available for Small Business, Professional Offices 





Unit Automates Multilith 


A new accessory unit to automate 
the 1250 Multilith, known as the 
Program-Matic M2 Control System, 
has been designed to give Multilith 
users the advantages of increased 
efficiency and reduced the paper 
waste. The M2 attachment fea- 
tures simple in- 
stallation on any 
existing 1250 
Multilith, con- 
verting the 
standard press to 
automatic con- 
trol. The unit 
provides selec- 
tive, one-knob 
operation from 
the single-plate 
cylinder handle, 
allowing full 
press_ control. 
Ostwald Indus- 
tries, Inc., Staten 
Island, N. Y., will 
manufacture it 
and American 
Type Founders 
will market it. 
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A new electric typewriter that is one- 
half the weight and one-half the cost 
of electric office typewriters currently 
on the market has been introduced 
by Smith-Corona Marchant Inc. Des- 
ignated the “Electra 12,” the new 
machine has a full-size keyboard (88 
characters) and practically all the 
standard electric office typewriter 
features. It weighs about 19 pounds. 
The operator may use paper up to 
12-1/8 inches wide and type a full 
ll-inch writing line. The new type- 
writer has been developed for the 
offices of small business and profes- 
sional men—who usually do not re- 
quire a large electric and have been 
hesitant to pay the price of a deluxe 
model. The “Electra 12” makes the 
efficiency and prestige of electric typ- 
ing available to such small offices. 
Smith-Corona Marchant Inc., Syra- 
cuse 1, N. Y. 





New Copyholder for Typists 
Developed by Remington 
< 


A new copyholder for secretaries and 
typists has been developed by the 
company that pioneered the first such 
unit 45 years ago. The unit has a low, 
clean construction and extends only 
inches above the typewriter. When 
not in use, it folds over the machine 
and can be tucked into the desk at 
night. Called the Foldamatic Line-a- 
Time Copyholder, Remington expects 
it to increase a typist’s performance 
by at least 20 percent. It permits the 
secretary to type with her head in a 
natural forward position instead of 
to one side. The Foldamatic Copy- 
holder feeds and handles single sheets 
of paper as well as typist’s notebooks, 
cards, or large accounting statements. 
Its transvue line guide allows the 
secretary to see several lineS ahead 
as well as underscoring the line she 
is typing. Other features include: 
positioning scales (pica and elite) 
which enable the typist to compute 
tab and margin sets without disturb- 
ing the paper in the typewriter; copy 
grips, which secure steno book or 
single sheet of paper so it cannot slip; 
variable-height adjustment bars, to 
raise or lower the unit to eye-level; 
paper twirl knobs, which facilitate 
rolling of copy material; variable 
space selector unit, which makes pos- 
sible spacing of any desired point, not 
just according to typewriter line. 
Remington Rand Division of Sperry 
Rand Corp., 315 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. 





E-Z File Eliminates A 
Search for Business Cards 


The annoying search through desk 
drawers for someone’s business card 
is eliminated by a unique business 
card file being placed on the market. 
Designed of molded plastic for desk- 
top use, the E-Z File has revolving 
slots for the alphabetical filing of as 
many as 500 cards. A quick twirl and 
pull of the selector knob on the top 
of the file ejects the proper group of 
cards needed. A valuable timesaver 
for business executives, purchasing 
agents, and retailers, the E-Z File 
can be used as a prospect file for 
salesmen and for other purposes. T & 
H Industries, 8528 Fishman Rd., Pico 
Rivera, Calif. 
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The literature recommended below 
has been selected by the editors for 
its usefulness to management execu- 
tives. Requests for this material, 
which is free unless otherwise noted, 
should be sent directly to the com- 
panies listed. Prompt action is sug- 
gested; supplies of such material are 
a few 


usually exhausted within 


months. 





A STUDY OF MARKET RESEARCH 
is reported in the booklet, “The 
Growing Importance of Market Re- 
search as a Basis for Policy De- 
cisions.” The publication warns 
against overreliance on _ statistical 
projections and recommends closer 
contacts with customers. It also 
points out that in today’s expanding 
and complex economy, “the oppor- 
tunities for making a wrong decision 
are increasing, while the correspond- 
ing costs of such decisions also are 
becoming greater.”’ Useful check lists 
and tables are included. Available 
from Ford, Bacon & Davis, 2 Broad- 
way, New York 4, N. Y. 


* * * 


ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 
has had profound effects on internal 
accounting systems. An analysis of 
these effects is contained in the 23- 
page booklet, “The Auditor En- 
counters Electronic Data Processing.” 
This publication is the result of a 
survey made by the accounting firm 
of Price Waterhouse & Co., in which 
small systems as well as large in- 
stallations were studied. Available 
from local IBM offices or from Pub- 
lishing Department, IBM Data Proc- 
essing Division, 112 E. Post Rd., 
White Plains, N. Y. 


* * * 


CITIZENS IN URBAN RENEWAL, 
a 40-page handbook published by the 
Urban Renewal Division of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., is designed as a 
source of new ideas and as a reference 
book for citizen participation. The 
businessman’s role in urban renewal 
is outlined: “. no business can 
long operate profitably in a failing 
community and no community can 
hope to progress without the leader- 
ship and enthusiasm of its business 
leaders.” A seven-part program for 
initiating and sustaining citizen sup- 
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port is included. Single copies free 
from Sears, Roebuck & Co., 925 S. 
Homan Ave., Chicago 7, Ill. 


* * * 


THINKING OF WRITING A BOOK 
on a technical or business subject? 
A free, 50-page manual entitled, 
“Writing and Publishing Your Tech- 
nical Book,” may help. “Anyone who 
can write a good business letter has 
all the literary ability he needs,” the 
booklet begins. It covers such points 
as choosing a publisher, the prospec- 
tus and outline, writing specimen 
chapter, acceptance and _ contract. 
Dodge Books, F. W. Dodge Corp., 
119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


* 


UNION CONSTITUTIONS, a report 
issued by the Fund for the Republic, 
dispels some of the misunderstand- 
ings that exist about union practices. 
Six areas of union life are examined: 
admissions, concentration of power, 
the union convention, discipline, the 
union press, procedures. An appen- 
dix lists the 70 unions studied and 
their memberships. The Fund for the 
Republic, 60 E. 42nd St., New York 
17, New York. 


RETAIL GROCERY STORE 
TRENDS are analyzed in the 25th 
annual Nielsen review of this subject. 
The 32-page brochure contains more 
than 900 facts and figures concerning 
the growth trends in this industry 
Doliar volume, size and number of 
stores, brand loyalty, per capita con- 
sumption, and other general industry 
figures are included in the report. 
Free copies may be requested from 
A. C. Nielsen Food-Drug Industry 
Relations Dept., 2101 Howard St., 
Chicago 45, IIl. 


ry 


MANIPULATION OF PAPER- 
WORK in deposit accounts and loan 
transactions can easily be prevented, 
according to an authoritative booklet 
entitled “Four Ways to Be Sure It 
Can’t Happen Here.” The 8-page pub- 
lication presents statistics showing 
where most bank embezzlement oc- 
curs, how it happens, and measures 
that can be used to prevent it. For 
your copy, write to Cummins-Chicago 
Corp., 4740 N. Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago 40, Il. 


* 


SMALL BUSINESS PROBLEMS 
are examined in the 25-page booklet 
entitled “Service Station Starts in 
Kalamazoo, 1957-1958: A Study of 
the Problems of Small Business.” 
This case history delves into the 
three problems: money, management, 
and competitive opportunity. It places 
special emphasis on background and 
training of small businessmen and 
their reasons for going into business. 
The questionnaire used is also in- 
cluded. Single copies are free from 
the W. E. Upjohn Institute for 
Employment Research, 709 S. West- 
nedge Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 





COSTLY RE-DRAFTING OF 


ORGANIZATION CHARTS 









THE 
COFFIELD 
EVERLASTING 


Interchangeable 


A typist, a typewriter and typing paper are all you 
need to keep your chart up to date. It’s that simple! 


* Sizes to Fit Any Organization Structure 
* Eliminates All Costly Drafting 

* Photographs for Sharp Prints 

* Invaluable as a Visual Training Aid 

« All Parts Are Movable and Re-usable 
* Solves Your Chart Problem Forever 


Write for Free Illustrated Brochure 
with Price Schedule No. AB-11 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. 


1731 N. WELLS ST. CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


we SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 


Compact, economical, safe. All revolving parts 
are covered. Instantly adjustable. Shreds '%” to 


%”. Designed for continuous and trouble-free 
service. 





FREE TRIAL 


Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. If 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 








UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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EXECUTIVE GUIDANCE IN 
HARPER BUSINESS BOOKS 


Bz 
SF 


THE EXECUTIVE 
INTERVIEW 


A Bridge to People 


By BENJAMIN BALINSKY 
and RUTH BURGER 


Through concrete ex- 
amples of modern tech- 
niques in interviewing, 
this practical manual 
shows executives how 
they can improve their 
skill in selecting em- 
ployees, merit rating, 
counseling, and industri- 
al relations. 

THE EXECUTIVE INTER- 
VIEW offers advice on 
overcoming barriers to 
free conversation, on 
dealing with excitable 
people, on listening, and 
on asking questions. Sam- 
ple interview dialogues 
and examples from every- 
day business situations 
illustrate points through- 
out. $4.00 


HOW TO HOLD 


A BETTER MEETING 


By FRANK SNELL 


A thoroughly practical, 
pocket-sized handbook 
designed to give immedi- 
ate help to every business 
man who conducts meet- 
ings. 
The book points out di- 
rectional signs that pro- 
mote clear and effective 
talk and show how to be 
a better leader; suggests 
ways of calling a meeting; 
outlines the best meeting 
forms; shows how to di- 
rect the meeting to brisk 
and forthright decisions. 
$2.95 


At all bookstores or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 














NEWBOOKS «executives 


TODAY’S BUSINESS MACHINES. 
By Harrison Fisher, Head, Business 
Administration Dept., American 
School. An important new technology 
has invaded the counting rooms of 
business and industry: the technoiogy 
of the business machine. Its com- 
plexity baffles—and worries—many a 
business executive. This book was 
written to provide a thorough intro- 
duction to the entire field. It includes 
an abundance of information on the 
major types of business machines, 
their principles of operation, and 
their application to business proc- 
esses. 

If you’ve ever had to wade through 
some of the jargon-replete literature 
that has been prepared on new busi- 
ness machinery, you will appreciate 
the simplicity with which Today’s 
Business Machines is written. There 
are easy-to-understand chapters on 
typewriters, mail handling machines, 
dictaphones, duplicating and micro- 
filming equipment, and much other 
machinery. A chapter on punched 
card machines provides one of the 
most rewarding explanations of the 
mysteries of punched cards that this 
reviewer has encountered. There also 
is an excellent chapter on digital 
computers, and their growing im- 
portance in centralized record han- 
dling. 

Today’s Business Machines will be 
helpful to almost anyone having, or 
expecting to have, administrative re- 
sponsibility in such fields as office 
management, communications, ac- 
counting, and market research. It 
will also be useful to personnel con- 
cerned with the operation and use of 
many of the machines discussed. 





The book is attractively printed, 
with plenty of excellent halftone il- 
lustrations to supplement explana- 
tions. A set of examinations at the 
end of the book provides an excellent 
review of each chapter, and also 
contributes to the book’s value as a 
text for industrial training programs. 
American Technical Society, 848 E. 
58th Street, Chicago 37, Ill. 120 pp. 
$4.95. (Paperbound $3.25.) J.M. 


THE MOTIVATION TO WORK. By 
Frederick Herzberg, Bernard Maus- 
ner, and Barbara Bloch Snyderman. 
This is a clinical study based on inter- 
views of more than 200 management 
men in various companies who re- 
ported major changes in their feelings 
about their jobs. From these findings, 
the authors have developed a practical 
theory of job motivation, job satis- 
faction, and job attitude. 

Two sample conclusions are: 
“Workers complained of too little 
work more than of too much” and 
“A man who finds his job challenging, 
exciting, and satisfying will perhaps 
tolerate a difficult supervisor.” 

The project was financed by a 
Buhl Foundation grant and matching 
funds from several industrial con- 
cerns in the Pittsburgh area. John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 157 pp. $4.50. M.c. 


SECRETARY’S BUSINESS RE- 
VIEW. Edited by Nelda R. Lawrence. 
Whether a secretary is studying for 
the Certified Professional Secretary 
exam sponsored annually by the 
National Secretaries Association (in- 
ternational) or merely wants a good 
reference book, this handbook can 
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answer most of her questions. The 
book covers five main subjects: busi- 
ness law, business administration, 
economics and management, secre- 
tarial accounting, and personal rela- 
tions, each written by an authority 
in that field. 

A glossary of terms is included in 
the sections on law and accounting 
to make the material clearer, al- 
though the whole book is written in 
simple terms. Other utility features 
are the section on English usage and 
a complete index from “Abstract of 
title” to ‘“ ‘Yellow-dog’ contracts.” 

Mrs. Lawrence is well qualified to 
edit such a text. She is Professor of 
Secretarial Administration and Busi- 
ness Education at the University of 
Houston, and formerly was a secre- 
tary. The boss who wants to help his 
secretary increase her knowledge of 
what makes the business wheels go 
round would do well to give her a 


copy—and let her read it on company 
time! Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 514 pp. 
$7.50. M.-F. 


Briefly Noted 


THE COMPLETE EMPLOYEE—A 
HANDBOOK FOR PERSONNEL 
APPRAISAL. By Robert Winthrop 
Adams. Here’s a compact reference 
tool that will help executives cope 
with special problems in selection, 
training, delegating, and developing 
employees. It contains a vocabulary 
of some 2,000 selected, practical 
words to be used in sizing up people 
from the points of view of (1) mental 
capacity, (2) work habits and atti- 
tudes, (3) stability, and (4) ability 
to get along with others. Introductory 
chapters tell how and where to use 
the vocabulary. Public Administra- 
tion Service, 1313 E. 60th St., Chicago 
37, Ill. 68 pp. (paperbound), $2.00. 


CURRENT PROJECTS OF THE 
AMERICAN STANDARDS ASSO- 
CIATION. Standardization activities 
in industry, science, and the arts 
are described in this new publication. 
The booklet lists 425 projects under 
19 categories, describes the scope of 
each, provides an index, and lists the 
sponsors. American Standards Asso- 
ciation, 70 E. 45th St., New York 17, 
N. Y. 52 pp. (paperbound), $1.50. 
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the 1960 PERSONAL RECORD BOOK for Executives 





Each year just before the Christmas season, Dartnell publishes this 
Personal Record Book. America’s topflight business executives, man) 
of whom have used it regularly since 1925, say it is the finest personal 
desk book in the world. It makes an impressive, distinctive, and 
memorable Christmas gift which can’t be misunderstood. 


Size 5 by 8 inches — 200 pages for appointments 
160 pages of data — Bound in leather 


*® Daily appointment secretary ruled for half 
hourly engagements and notations 

® List of recommended hotels and motels in 
U. S. cities, and hotels overseas 

® Meeting dates of Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, 
Optimist clubs, and executive associations. 

*® Simplified forms for recording tax deduc- 
tions, income, and expenses 

*® City and county buying power information 
for 1960 sales planning. 

® Railroad and air fares between principal 
cities, U. S. and Canada. 

*% International air passenger and freight 
rates, flying time, U. S. port of departure. 


® Tabulation 1946-1958 price 
leading shares on New York Exchange 


ranges of 


*® Highway mileage between principal cities, 
U. S. and Canada. 

® Directory of resort hotels with accommoda 
tions available for business meetings. 

*® Calendar of important anniversaries and 
coming events of 1950. 

® Sections for recording investments, 
ance, golf scores, and.other data. 


insur 


® Dividend record and bid prices of shares, 
leading investment companies. 

® Radio, television, newspaper, 
and business paper rotes. 


magazine, 


Your Choice of Bindings 


Your 1960 Personal Record Books can be bound in Black Sheepskin at $6.50 
each, or $68.40 a dozen; in Tan Mission leather at $7.00 each, or $73.20 a dozen; 
in de luxe Red Morocco at $8.50 each, or $93.60 a dozen. Individual names may 
be imprinted in gold at 30 cents each. All prices quoted are plus postage. 


Write today for full information and guantily prices 
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New Tools Needed 


In two ways the steel strike has confirmed the 
warnings of those who have been arguing that 
Federal labor legislation needs another and more 
drastic overhauling. Until peppery Professor 
George W. Taylor got into the act, there had been 
no serious attempt on the part of either party to 
begin serious negotiation. Yet the country ap- 
proached the point of economic strangulation. 

The second inadequacy the strike has disclosed 
was the distaste shared by both steel and labor 
for the only specific legal weapon available to the 
president for dealing with a deadlock in a vital 
industry: the Taft-Hartley 80-day injunction. 
Settlements conceived in such an environment 
frequently do not settle anything, but brush the 
burr back under the saddle. 

It is revealing and ironic that Professor Taylor, 
the man selected by the President to head the fact- 
finding, was more openly critical than anybody 
else about the processes he was called upon to 
implement and make work. 

What should the new legislation provide? It 
should initiate deliberate processes of impartial 
fact-finding and arbitration that will produce 
settlements consistent with the best interests of 
the entire economy. It probably is necessary that 
world peace be poised on what Sir Winston 
Churchill called “the balance of terror,’ resulting 
from mutual dread and relative impotence. But if 
the economy is to have healthy growth—the very 
best way to control inflation—labor and manage- 
ment in vital industries must be discouraged from 
withdrawing from negotiations because relative 
equality of power prevents one from dominating 
the other. 


Not Under the Bushel 


When the president of Raytheon joined another 
company last summer, the announcement caused 
Raytheon stock to drop almost $5 one afternoon. 
It soon recovered; but the incident does dramatize 
the price that investors place on management. 

The expansion and the increasing complexity 
and specialization of industry make it very diffi- 
cult for the do-it-yourself investor to evaluate the 
management of companies in which he has in- 
vested or would like to invest. (The reaction to 
the Raytheon announcement was rather silly and 
unsophisticated. Under Board Chairman Charles 
Francis Adams, Jr., Raytheon has the very best 
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kind of conservative, yet imaginative, New 
England management.) 

Given the problem and its importance, there is 
something for the companies themselves to do. 
This is to let shareholders and prospective share- 
holders know what they are doing to improve 
profits by improving products and improving man- 
agement. This clearly can’t be done by annual 
reports only, no matter how colorful and fancy. 
It can best be done by telling management men 
in all industries what ideas and methods are being 
used. Such information doesn’t belong under that 
old bushel. 


Automation and Jobs 


It was good to hear that resounding ‘‘No”’ re- 
cently given to the question, “‘Will computers and 
other automatic devices cause widespread layoffs 
in the office?” 

The question was asked by the National Office 
Management Association and answered by office 
executives from 369 companies coast to coast. 
These companies had installed electronic data- 
processing systems costing from $50,000 to more 
than $1 millicn. A total of 2,552 employees worked 
at functions taken over wholly or in part by the 
systems. Only 16 workers lost their jobs and these 
layoffs were confined to six companies. Other 
departments absorbed 1,990 of the employees, 511 
were integrated into the automation operation, and 
32 were transferred to other branches of the 
company. 


Why Competition Is Good 


There is a lot of damning of competitors these 
days. It seems to be the fashion to blame all our 
failures on them. But we shouldn’t. Were it not 
for our competitors, business would be pretty dull, 
and most of us wouldn’t be nearly so well off. Any 
man who tries to defeat his competitors is wrong. 
That isn’t his job. His competitors are not his 
enemies. They just happen to be workers in the 
same field. The most efficient competitor may set 
a higher goal. 

Some say that 1960 will be the most competitive 
of all years. So what? Clean competition still 
makes for more business. It helps us raise our 
sights. It keeps us on our toes. It makes us think. 
It will also help us separate the creative salesmen 
on our payroll from the fast talkers who run about 
collecting orders that would probably have been 
mailed in anyway. 
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Wired for savings... 


West Penn Power Company saves over *15,000 on correspondence 
... Saves executive man-hours...with Edison Voicewriter 


“We've discovered that Edison Voice- 
writer machine dictation can be tailored 
to meet the varying requirements of each 
department in our organization,” says 
Mr. J. F. McQuillin, Director of General 
Services for West Penn Power Company, 
Greensburg, Pa. “In our marketing, fi- 
nancial, and personnel departments . . . 
as well as in our executive offices . . . we 
use both individual Voicewriters and 
phone dictation systems to turn out 
essential paper work more rapidly, more 
efficiently, at annual savings of over 
$15,000. Even more important, we find 
that key personnel save hours on cor- 
respondence . . . have added time for 
other important functions.” 


A Voicewriter tryout is easy—for any 
office, large or small! No need to 
start off with a large system. With the 
all-new Edison Voicewriter, doubling as 


A product of Thomas A. Edison Industries. MWcGraw-Edison Company, West Orange, N. J 


a dictating instrument and a secretarial 
transcriber, any executive can quickly 
clean up correspondence at his desk, at 
home, or on the road . . . have “new” 
time for other work. Cost? Only $18.15 
a month. 


Secretaries like the Voicewriter, 
too! Your voice comes through accur- 
ately, without interruptions, on the 
Voicewriter Diamond Disc. By getting 
correspondence out of the way faster, 
with less effort, your secretary will have 
more time for the interesting responsi- 
bilities of a real “Girl Friday.” 


You can rely on Edison! There's a 
Voicewriter system to meet the corres- 
pondence needs of every business and 
professional man. And every Voicewriter 
user benefits from Edison’s 70 years of 
experience in office correspondence. 











There's an 
EDISON product for every 
dictating and recording need 
. . the individual Voicewriter, network 
systems using dial or Televoice phones, 
pocket-size battery-operated Midge- 
tape. For free demonstration, or litera- 
ture, write Dept. AB-11 below. 








Edison Voicewriter [wil Hy 
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in Canada: 32 Front Street W., Toronto, Ontario 
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A GREAT CONVENTION HOTEI 
IN A GREAT CITY! 


The convenient Hotel Roosevelt...in the very 
heart of New York City... has everything ) you 
need, plus New York’s business and social ad- 
vantages. 


What extras are you seeking for your for group functions probably the most 
next convention, sales meeting or busi- important single point in choosing a 
ness function? hotel is the extent and cooperation of 


the hotel sales staff. 
Name them...and one hundred to 


one you'll find them here at New York’s 
Hotel Roosevelt. 


Here’s what one association secretary 
(speaking for a large and important 


For instance, to the man responsible organization) said recently: 


“At your staff meeting today, I would appreciate it if you 
would tell your people how very much we appreciate the 
wonderful service and cooperation we have gotten from them 
during the week. 


“This has been one of the most complex conferences we have 
ever presented —yet it has been one of the smoothest, due to 


the efforts of the Hotel staff. 


“As far as I know, there has been no instance of our asking 
any employee of the Hotel for service or equipment and not 
getting exactly what we asked with speed and dispatch. We 
are grateful to you all.” 





.and we like to think all our other facilities match. 


So, this time, take a good hard look at the Hotel Roosevelt. 


Neal Lang Robert G. Golbach 


Vice President and General Manager Director of Sales 


TELETYPE NY |-2924 (Hold — Kocselt MURRAY HILL 6-9200 


45TH STREET AT MADISON AVENUE «© NEW YORK 17. N.Y. 


Over 75 years of experience in serving conventions, private parties and meetings 











